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THE ELECTION. 


'Tme great struggle is at hand when the democracy will again be called 
upon to assert those enduring principles of equa/ity and fraternity which 
they have so triumphantly maintained in a strife of half a century, against 
the wily enemies of popular government. In shat time federalism, in its 
strife for power, has assumed all disguises and attacked with all means of 
offence ; but its insidious approaches, no matter by what traitor they may 
have been guided, have been as vain as its open assaults. The ever vigi- 
lant, energetic and determined democracy have detected their plots, evaded 
their wiles, and borne down their force with almost unvarying fortune. 
Victors in a hundred fights, they have taught their Protean foe that they 
have “ known all his shapes—and scorned them all.” The result of the 
coming contest will be no exception to the rule, and the flag of democracy 
will still ** brave the battle and the breeze,’’ when this last desperate attack 
of the ‘‘ holy allies” shall have spent its force and perished with the con- 
spirators that formed it. The peculiarity of the present election consists 
only in the fact that the federalists, somewhat in the manner of the cunning 
tradesman who makes use of a desirable article to sell a bad Jot, put forth 
the supposed warlike popularity of Gen. Taylor as a means of foisting all 
the old and oft-rejected federal heresies upon the people and the country. 
With a nominee professedly without settled principles or political knowl 
edge, depending solely upon a meretricious reputation resting upon the 
merits of others for his claim to the popular suffrage, federalism, in all its 
genuine colors and undisguised deformity, comes before the people for their 
judgment. Federalism, with all its narrow, restrictive policy, fatally op- 
pressive to the broad national industry and interests of the country—with 
its ineradicable error of financial policy seeking to plunge the country again 
into the horrors and disasters of the credit system—with its pernicious con- 
stitutional error in regard to the veto principle, which would tear out from 
the grand structure of our institutions one of its important and most valua- 
ble features—with its limitless system of internal improvements, which 
would consolidate the government of all the localities in the hands of the 
central executive—and with all its bold, reckless and unscrupulous |atitu- 
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dinarian constructions of constitutional power, again renews its pretences 
by fastening upon the fleeting notoriety of a republican soldier, who has no 
acquaintance with civil privileges and duties. ‘There can be but one reply 
from the ballot-box to such pretensions; and whatever merit the whig nomi- 
nee may have, based upon fighting his country’s enemies, they are neutral- 
ized by his connection with the enemies of popular government. The nom- 
inee has doubtless entertained some fears upon this head, and appears to 
have earnestly pressed upon his correspondents his determination not to be 
a candidate of the whig party, while he is nevertheless put forward as the 
exponent of heresies which he confesses he does not understand. In or- 
der to estimate aright the position which the whig nominee occupies in re- 
gard to civil duties, it is only necessary to recur to portions of some of his 


many letters, as follows : 


June 9, 1847. 


*“ Dear Sin—Your letter of the 15th ult., from Clinton, La., has just reached 
me, asking my views on several subjects, “‘ lst—As to the justice and the neces- 
sity of this war with Mexico on our part. 2d—As to the necessity of a national 
bank, and the power of Congress for creating such an institution. 3d—As to the 
effects of a high protective tariff, and the right of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion to create such a system of revenue.’ ° ° ° 

“As regards the second and third inquiries, I am not prepared to answer 
them. I could only do so after duly investigating those subjects, which I cannot 
now do; my whole time being fully occupied in attending to my proper official 
duties, which must not be neglected under any circumstances ; and [£ must say to 
you in substance, what ! have said to others in regard to similar matters, that | am 
no politician.” 

July 13, 1847. 


‘‘My willingness to yield to the wishes of the people at large, and to serve 
them in the office of the Chief Magistracy, should they fully and unanimously 
place its weighty responsibilities upon me, has been more than once expressed, 
but I am not willing to be the candidate of any party, to pledge myself to any po- 
litical creed, save that which proceeds directly from the Constitution, and the best 
and paramount interests of the country, and which they solemuly demand. If 
elected to the Presidential office, it must be without any agency of my own, (it 
will be at variance with my most cherished aspirations,) and to those duties | 
must go untrammelled by party pledges of every character.” 


August 3, 1847. 

* At the last Presidential canvass, it was well known to all with whom I mixed, 
whigs and democrats—for I had no concealments in the matter—that I was deci- 
dedly in favor of Mr. Clay’s election, and would now prefer seeing him in that 
office to any individual in the Union. 

* [ must say I have no wish for the Presidency, and cannot consent to be ex- 
clusively the candidate of a party ; and if 1 am one at all, or to be so at the coming 
election, it must be borne in mind that I have been, or will be so by others, with- 
out any agency of mine in the matter. Independent of my wishes, I greatly 
doubt my qualifications to discharge the duties properly, of an office which was 
filled and adorned by a Washington, a Jefferson, as well as several others of the 
purest, wisest, and most accomplished statesmen and patriots of this or any other 
age or country. I almost tremble at the thoughts of the undertaking.” 


January 30, 1848. 

In reply to your inquiries, I have again to repeat, that I have neither the power 
nor the desire to dictate to the American people the exact manner in which they 
should proceed to nominate for the Presidency of the United States. If they de- 
sire such a result, they must udopt the means ‘best suited, in tneir opinion, to the 
consummation of the purpose; and if they think fit to bring me before them for 
this office, through their legislatures, mass meetings, or conventions, I cannot ob- 
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ject to their designating these bodies as whig, democratic, or native. But, in be- 
ing thus nominated, | must insist on*the condition—and my position on this point 
is immutable—that I shall not be brought forward by them as the candidate of 
their party, or considered as the exponent of their party doctrines.” 


February 12, 1848. 


“In reply to the closing remarks of your letter, I have no hesitation in stating, 
as I have stated on former occasions, that I am a whig, though not an ultra one ; 
and that I have no desire to conceal this fact from any portion of the people of the 
United States. 1 deem it but candid, however, to add, that if the whig party de- 
sire, at the next Presidential election, to cast their votes for me, they must do it 
on their own responsibility, and without any pledges from me. 

April 20, 1848. 

“ To your inquiries I have respectfully to reply :— 

“‘ First—That if nominated by the Whig National Convention, I shall not re- 
fuse acceptance, provided | am left free of all pledges, and permitted to maintain 
the position of independence of all parties in which the people and my own sense 
of duty have placed me—otherwise [ shall refuse the nomination of any conven- 
tion or party. 

Secondly—I do not design to withdraw my name if Mr. Clay be the nominee 
of the Whig National Convention; and in this connexion, I beg permission to re- 
mark, that the statements which ‘bave been sO positively made in some of the 
Northern prints, to the effect, ‘that should Mr. Clay be the nominee of the 
Whig National Convention,’ I had stated, ‘that I would not suffer my name to be 
used,’ are not correct, and have no foundation in any oral or written remark of 
mine. It has not been my intention, at any moment, te change my positioa—or 
to withdraw my name from the canvass, whoever may be the nominee of the Na- 
tional Convention, either of the whig or democratic party. 

“Thirdly—I have never stated to any one that I was in favor of the tariff of 
'46—of the sub-treasury, nor that I originated the war with Mexico. Nor, finally, 
that I should, (if elected) select any cabinet from both parties. No such admis- 
sion or statements were made by me, at any time, to any person.” 


To what straits must not the federalist party be driven, when it clings to 
a candidate who steers such a point-no-point political course as this—whose 
affected independence of party consists altogether in profound ignorance of 
political questions, It is a matter of no interest to him if the glorious con- 
stitution should be emasculated by tearing away from it its veto provision, 
He is equally unconcerned if the money power establishes itself once more 
in the shape of a national bank, aiding aristocratic corporations in obtaining 
a monopoly of industry through the operation of a tariff. He sees no evil 
to be regretted in the universal corruption attending a gigantic system of 
internal improvements, nor in the contraction of an enormous and perma- 
nent national debt to defray its expenses, and enrich armies of covtract- 
ors and jobbers at the expense of the tax-payers. No less indifferent is he 
to the paralyzation of commerce, resulting from ceaseless uncertainty in rela- 
tion to tariff policy. Without the excuse of personal interest, in combining 
the multifarious mercenary cliques which compose the federal party, he is 
simply indifferent to their success in oppressing the people, because he is 
avowedly too ignorant of politics to’ appreciate the resulting evils. The 
same want of general conviction which he avows in relation to politics, his 
conduct betrays in respect of military science, and his personal demeanor 
exhibits in regard to religious impressions.* The passion to accumulate 


* It is related en irrefragable evidence, and is illustrative of character, that the American Bible 
Society forwarded to the army of occupation several hundred bibles for the use of the troops. 
These bibles were, by order, used for cartridges and wadding. Some of the raw troops had 
compunctioas visitings in relation to ramming new bibles into their guns on going into battle, 
and their expressions of dissatisfaction having reached Taylor’s ears, he rode up to a regiment at 
Buena Vista about to fire, and called out with an oath, “ Now then. you cowardly fools, let us see 
how you can spread the gospel in Mexico '” That was the last spee ech heard upon earth by many 
a gallant soul which passed to its account ere the concussion which followed died upon the ear. 
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pelf, the inglorious love of Jucre, appears to have absorbed all other con- 
siderations, and left as little leisure as desire to exercise the right of suf- 
frage. As long as the right of property in blacks remained undisturbed, 
he appears to have seen no necessity for meddling in politics. He has 
been well contented with a state of parties that enabled him for forty years, 
in return for nominal military service, to draw from the public treasury 
large sums annually, the proceeds of the industry of the whites, to purchase 
hundreds of blacks to labor in his service. Alike indifferent as a Christian, 
a general, aud a citizen, he has attained the acme of his desires in the ac- 
cumulation of a large fortune, as a means of the increase of which, the 
Presidency oi a great people is apparently only valuable in his eyes. That 
such a man should be elected by populor vote was scarcely to be hoped. 

The eclat attending fortunate results in Mexico, would searcely sut- 
fice to gild the whole rank and decaying mass of federalism ; but in aid of 
that object is organized by disappointed men, and rejected by the people as 
democrats, a clique which seeks to divide the party, by striking at that 
principle of fraternity which has hitherto respected the rights and interests 
of all the members of our glorious union. These conspirators pretend to 
have adopted or discovered a new principle in relation to free soil, whereas 
they have but adopted the whig view of a principle always upheld by the 
democracy. Long before the emancipation of the colonies, public senti- 
ment was united in resisting the admission of negroes, not only into new 
but into old territories, and this resistance was a leading element in the eman- 
cipation of the colonies. The colonies, Virginia particularly, had long 
seen the evil of employing black labor; there were, however, a few men, 
influential at home, who were interested in the trade of blood, and through 
their representation, the governors of colonies were ordered to veto any 
Jaws that colonial legislations might pass for the prevention of the increase 
of the blacks. These most unjust orders elicited opposition of the nature 
developed in the following extract of the Virginia legislative memorial to 
the imperial government in London, 1772. 


‘The importation of slaves into the colony from the coast of Africa, had long 
been considered as a trade of great inhumanity, and under its present encourage- 
ment they had too much reason to fear would endanger the very existence of his 
Majesty's American dominions ; that it retarded their settlement with more useful 
inhabitants ; and the Assembly presumed to hope that the interests of afew would 
be disregarded when placed in competition with the security and happiness of such 
numbers of his Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects ; and beseeching the Crown to 
remove all those restraints on the Governor of that Colony, which inhibit their 
assenting to such laws as might check so very pernicious a commerce.” 


The British government persisted in this horrible oppression, and the 
result was the independence of the colonies. The first act of that inde- 
pendence was t6 abolish the slave trade, and to place the right of property 
in the existing slaves, where only it belongs, with other local Jaws, viz. in the 
hands of the people. The democracy of the country have ever opposed 
slavery and its extension, and where they have had a right to do so, have 
put an end to it. Federalism has sought, in carrying out its principles of a 
centralised government, to attempt, by a forced construction of the Consti- 
tution, to make Congress interfere with the institution. It has sought to 
violate the compromise of our bond of union, and to usurp for Congress 
a power over slavery, which, as a fundamental condition, was denied to it. 
Mr. Yan Buren and the free-soil men have simply adopted the whig view 
of this free-soil question, and have engrafted upon it the abolition desire to 
attack slavery in the States and in the District of Columbia, in order to make it 
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a means of alliance between them and the enemies of democracy to defeat 
the nominee of the people in gratification of personal revenge for supposed 
wrongs. That these holy allies resort to every reckless misrepresentation 
is matter of course; and the nature of these is seen in the speech of the 
Hon. Rufus Choate, at the Massachusetts Whig State Convention : 


“ Yes, sir, General Cass stands pledged to-day to veto the law of freedom. 
The Democratic Review, their ablest journal, allows directly, that philosophically 
and per se it is as a right and good thing, irrespective of all purty considerations, to 
extend slavery as far as our flag shall be borne. General Cass, to make the 
masters vote for him, will agree to keep old slaves and sell new ones, in infioite 
generations. That is the second difficulty with the Cass platform.” 


The position of Gen. Cass upon this subject is well known, being that 
only which can stand upon the democratic principles of self-government and 
state equality, or, as expressed by himself: 


“ Briefly, then, I am opposed to the exercise of any jurisdiction by Congress 
over this matter; and I am in favor of leaving to the people of any territory, 
which may be hereafter acquired, the right to regulate it for themselves, under the 
general priaciples of the Constitution. Because— 

1. I do not see in the Constitution any grant of the requisite power to 
Congress ; and I am not disposed to extend a doubtful precedent beyond its 
necessities—the establishment of Territorial Governmeuts when needed—leaving 
to the inhabitants all the rights compatible with the relations they bear to the Con- 
federation. 

2. Because I believe this measure, if adopted, would weaken, if not impair, the 
union of the States ; and would sow the seeds of future discord, which would grow 
up and ripen into an abundant harvest of calamity. 


This is democratic ground, contended for from the formation of the go- 
vernment, as opposed to the whig doctrine of arrogating for Congress pow- 
ers not belonging to it, and in derogation of the inherent right of self-go- 
vernment. The position of the Review has been identical, yet Mr. Choate 
in common with many others, has so little self-respect as to assert that we 
advocate slavery as a good. Were we citizens of a territory, we should, 
.as did the Virginia colonists, resist with all our talents, energy and indus- 
try, the introduction of blacks into the territory. It would be to us a 
question of such vast importance as to be second but to one only, and that 
would arise the moment that another people attempted to dictate to us what 
local laws we should or should not pass, whether through the imperial govern- 
ment of England or the imperial whig usurpations at Washington. With all 
our energies we would resist the introduction of slaves into our territory ; 
but the attempt, by consolidating the federal power, to make slaves of us, 
we should consider of even greater importance. Inasmuch as we would 
not for a moment submit to such gratuitous oppression, so neither will we 
countenance the attempt to impose it upon others. This the Van Buren fol- 
lowers are seeking to do, and in doing so, we repeat, are simply taking whig 
ground upon that point, thereby ceasing to be democrats. While one wing 
of the Van Buren force rests upon whig free soil, the other supports aboli- 
tion and disunion, thus forming the key of a “ holy alliance,’ which has 
philanthropy for its motto, and disunion for its object. The artful manner 
in which this transition was made, deceived for the moment some demo- 
crats, but as it developes its utter federal deformity, and even requires an 
Adams to represent it, the scales fall from their eyes, their old affinities are 
renewed, and they return to their position. This ‘holy alliance” will 
fail signally and utterly. ‘The democracy will present a firm front, and tri- 
umph as is their wont. The certainty of this triumph has already produ- 
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ced from the venal leaders of the traitorous faction a proposition for a com- 
promise. They find the hollowness of their scheme detected by the people, 
whom they sought to deceive, and who are falling away from them in hosts, 
and they therefore seek to come back on certain inadmissible conditions. 
Traitors to the generous party that fostered them, they now propose to be- 
tray the followers that trusted them and whom they have deceived, making the 
spoils of office the price of their attempt to defeat the democratic nominee. 

It happens, however, that this alliance of federalism, treachery and 
treason, has opposed to it the man of all others, whose purely American 
character eminently represents at this crisis the interests of the whole na- 
tion, and the democratic principle in their integrity. How great a contrast is 
presented between this great warrior, civilian and diplomatist, whose life 
for half a century has been spent in the most arduous and important du- 
ties, defending his country, as well from savage and civilized armies, as 
from the diplomatic wiles of England, and the obscure and sordid accumu- 
lator of lightly-earned military pay. In whatever situation we find Gen. 
Cass, it is always in the discharge of some signal service to the whole 
country—preserving it from the perils of war, whether threatened by a savage 
or European foe. Not only is the country indebted to him for the pre- 
servation of its honor from the snares laid for it by the British ministry, 
but for the continuance of peace, threatened through the European coali- 
tion, got up by Lord Palmerston, to force upon the United States the re- 
cognition of the English claim to the right of search. 

The English government, through its commercial position and _ re- 
sources, had risen to almost paramount influence in the affairs of Europe, 
and her success upon the ocean against all the navies of the continent by force, 
as at Aboukir bay, and by robbery and fraud, as at Copenhagen, became 
the basis of her claims to ocean supremacy ; and such was her power from 
the magnitude of her naval armament and the number of her ships, that the 
freedom of the seas seemingly depended upon her nod. In every sea the 
flag of England was supreme, while no European ships durst put to sea 
without her approbation. This power she did not scruple to abuse, and 
the long list of wrongs and insults which she heaped upon our flag to the 
destruction of our commerce, required but her persevering determination 
to impress our seamen by force to fight her battles, to rouse the national 
indignation, It was, indeed, a perilous undertaking for our little navy to 
keep the seas amid the countless cruisers of the haughty would-be em- 
press of the ocean. Europe in despair had withdrawn her fleets, and 
tacitly admitting that to England belonged the ocean, turned its thoughts 
to other means of greatness, ‘than that to be derived from commerce. Sud- 
denly, however, the great novelty of the capture of a British frigate by an 
American ship of less apparent strength, was announced—a fact so unusual, 
roused the attention of all Europe, and the surprise of statesmen was enhanced 
by the arrival of successive advices of the repeated triumphs of the American 
navy and repeated defeats of the Union-Jack. Victory after victory con- 
firmed the fact that Britannia was no longer undisputed mistress of the seas. 

This little American navy, which seemed to have dropped from the 
clouds, so little attention had hitherto been paid to it, asserted the freedom 
of the seas, and re-opened to Europe the pursuit of commerce: It was a 
bitter pill for British pride to admit that her power was gone; and on the 
return of peace England persisted in asserting the right ‘of se: irch, and of 
the impressment of seamen ; but as the practice of the former right in time of 
peace could not with any show of reason be sustained, nor for a moment 
be submitted to, her usual unscrupulous and dishonest diplomacy was re- 
sorted to, to procure for her the “ police of the seas.” To this end, the 
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necessity of acknowledging in her the “right of search’’ for the purpose 
of suppressing the slave trade, was repeatedly urged, and as often rejected. 
The shallow pretence was easily seen through in the United States, and 
the effortsof her statesmen were here fruitless. Diplomatists are, however, per- 
severing; and those of England, so long practised in the means of corrup- 
tion, and in the application of all means of influence to the attainment of 
a desired end, did not despair. The African slave trade was. therefore 
made a hobby, and the machinery of English agents set to work to form 
a great European coalition, which should establish the “ right of search” 
as a principle in the maritime code. The object of this was avowed, in 
dainty phrase, as follows: 


‘“‘ One of the motives by which England was urged to desire this coalition, was 
the conviction that it would place her in a better position for operating upon the 
reason of the United States, which had hitherto refused to act cordially in con- 
janction with us for the suppression of the slave-trade. With the pride and ob- 
stinacy which its citizens originally carried along with them across the Atlantic, 
the great American Republic refused to recognize the Right of Search from the 
idea that it would be deregatory to its cignity. It was believed, however, that if 
all the great powers of Europe were to come in and consent to ect frankly togeth- 
er, and give proofs unequivocal that they considered it to be for their honor to 
yield to the instances of Great Britain in the cause of humanity, the United States 
also would follow in their wake, if not from any better motive, at least from the 
vanity of being included in the list of civilized and influential states.” 


But little success was attained until, in 1831 and 1833, Lord 
Palmerston seized the opportunity of the French revolution to extort 
from Louis Phillippe, as one of the considerations of England’s sup- 
port of his pretensions to the throne of France, the acknowledgment of 
the English ‘‘ right of search.” Even under such circumstances, Louis 
Phillippe did not dare to grant more than the right to pursue a slaver to 
10 degrees north or south latitude, or 60 leagues from the coast. Lord 
Palmerston was, as he said, satisfied with this, in order ‘“‘ not to alarm the 
prejudices of the continent by insisting on too much. He knew that hav- 
ing obtained the recognition of the principle by France, it would be much 
easier to extend the range of its operation when experience should have 
proved that no practical evils of any importance were likely to spring out 
of it.’ In 1840, therefore, considering that the time was come to give 
plenary execution to his great plan, he set on foot the negotiations for a 
new and vastly more comprehensive treaty. This time the Right of Search 
was to extend its influence along the whole of the western and eastern 
coasts of Africa, and along the eastern coast of America from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Cape Horn. 

The opportunity which presented itself in 1840 was the Syrian question. 
Russia, Prussia, Austria and England sided with Turkey in its attempts 
to oppress Mehemet Ali, while France alone sided with that Prince, being 
determined to sustain him in his possession of Egypt, because England 
sought, in his ruin, the exclusive right of way across the Isthmus of Suez. 
Palmerston did not betray his object, but gave Russia, Prussia and Austria 
to understand that the price of England’s adhering to them in the eastern 
question would be their consent to the great treaty of the right of search. 
The slimy track of Palmerston it will be instructing to follow on this oc- 
casion. M. Thiers was minister of France, and Guizot was the French 
minister in England. Now the object of the English diplomatist was to 
procure the signature of France to the right of search treaty with the other 
foreign powers, and sign with those four powers a treaty without France 
on the Syrian question, Accordingly he began with M. Guizot, urging 
him to carry out a step further, the treaty of 1833. Baron Brunnow on 
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behalf of Russia, and Bulow for Prussia, with Neumann for Austria, were 
backward in granting such a power to England; but as their maritime in- 
terest was small, and urged by Guizot, the representative of the third mari- 
time power, aided by the secret promises of Palmerston in relation to the 
East, they agreed; and the treaty to confer upon England the right of search- 
ing all vessels at all times was signed by all the ministers. While this was 
going on, Palmerston was exerting himself to perfect the treaty in relation 
to Syria, without the knowledge of France, and to do this he employed 
several of those infamous intriguers, of which the atmosphere of the Lon- 
don foreign office is so prolific, tobamboozle Guizot. Openly countenanced 
by Palmerston, these persons professed to keep the French minister informed 
of the progress of the Syrian affair. France knew thatsome such treaty was in 
agitation, and supposing that the other powers would not so far insult her as 
to perfect it without her assent, did not hasten it. At that juncture, the 
Prussian king died, and that event was seized upon by Palmerston to de- 
ceive Guizot. We may state that when a sovereign dies, his plenipotenti- 
aries at foreign courts lose their powers, and are treated as ambassadors only 
. by courtesy. They can negotiate nothing, thay can sign nothing, unless at 
their own proper peril. Now, Baron Bulow, the Prussian ambassador, was 
not a man to volunteer his responsibility, and M. Guizot was quietly awaiting 
for the new credentials of Baron Bulow before moving. Lord Palmerston, 
meantime, had through his minister, at Berlin, advised the new king to write a 
letter to Bulow authorizing him to act as if nothing had happened, so that no 
new credentials were necessary as is usual, in such cases, and tbe treaty pro- 
gressed. M. Guizot becoming uneasy at the delay, sent an agent to Bulow to 
ascertain the fact of the credentials. This person accordingly, by accident, 
met Baron Bulow, to whom he was well known and addressing him in Ger- 
man, and using the national idiom, said carelessly : ‘‘ Well, is your roast 
roasted yet?’ ‘‘ No,” answered Bulow, “ it takes a long time to roast our 
roast.’’ The deputy then laughed in a way which signified, ‘I know that 
as well as you.” He then placed the fore-finger of his right hand on the 
Baron’s sleeve, and throwing at the same time a scrutinizing glance at his 
face, said : ‘‘ Now tell me, upon the faith and honor of a gentleman, have 
your new credentials arrived?’ The Prussian diplomatist, with the great- 
est possible frankness and simplicity, replied at once : ** They have not.” 
Although this was literally true, it was a gross deception, inasmuch as the 
king’s letter superseding the credentials had arrived. M.Guizot, however, 
was satisfied, and while awaiting the credentials as he supposed, he received 
from Paris a Moniteur with news of the bombardment of Beyrout by the 
English, under the secret article of the treaty, which he supposed was wait- 
ing for the powers of the Prussian minister to be completed. Such was 
Palmerston trickery. He had first procured Guizot’s signature to the right 
of search treaty, and then cheated France in the Syrian treaty. How did 
that knot of subtle rogues rub their hands and chuckle over the cheat they 
had put upon the French! The result was nearly a war, but M. Theirs 
went out of power and M. Guizot was made minister. Now came up the 
right of search treaty for ratification. Palmerston had threatened, bullied, 
bamboozled and cheated all the European diplomatists, and the grand object 
of a life of roguery was within his grasp An unexpected obstacle presented it- 
self, however, which wrecked his diplomatic greatness, as England’s ocean 
supremacy had been wrecked thirty years before. An American minister 
was in Paris, cool, sagacious, bold and indefatigable. He saw, in this 
quintuple treaty, the results of a coalition, which made dishonorable submis- 
sion to England or war the alternative for the United States, and he 
promptly determined to defeat the treaty and thus avert a war. 
In 1831 Gen. Cass was appointed Secretary of War by Gen. Jackson, 
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and continued in that office until 1836, when its arduous duties having un- 
dermined his health he resigned, and received the mission to France. The 
diplomatic relations between France and the United States had been dis- 
turbed through the necessity which had arisen for the American executive 
to compel the payment of 25,000,000f. indemnity for spoliation of Ameri- 
can commerce. On the arrival of Gen. Cass in Paris, he rightly under- 
stood that the people of France exerted the only liberal influence in Europe, 
—that to be useful to his country, his influence with them and their gov- 
ernment must be unimpaired. In a very short time he became exceedingly 
popular with all parties, and the position he thus attained enabled him to hum- 
ble England and avert disgrace from his country. When England urged the 
ratification of his right of search treaty, he made a most able and deter- 
mined protest against it, addressed to the French government, and he 
addressed himself, in stirring appeals, to the French people, with such suc- 
cess, that Lord Palmerston’s treaty—the result of years of chicane and 
falsehood—was rejected. 

It may be well supposed that this first signal defeat of British diplomacy 
called down upon its author the vehement abuse of that government through 
all its means of communication with the public both in England and the 
United States; the more so that it became now apparent that the United 
States had forever escaped from the meshes of England’s force, diplomacy 
and philanthropy. Lord Palmerston ill concealed his vexation in attempting 
to explain in Parliament : 

“The French government consented to this alteration, and we proposed to Aus- 
tria, Russia and Prussia, a treaty so drawn up. After much discussion about mi- 
nor details, it was agreed to on all sides, and it certainly would have been a great 
advantage, as uniting with England and France three great powers, whose flags 
are liable to be abused, though their subjects may be no parties to the abuse of 
them ; but this was not the only object which we had in view. We intended to 
have gone over to the United States in a great European body, and to have made 
representations in a manner not to be mistaken. I will not say that it was possi- 
ble for the government to prevent the delay, but I will say that the result was 
most unfortunate. What occurred in the meantime? Genera] Cass, the Ameri- 
can Minister at Paris, acting in the natural discharge of his duty to his country, 
and anxious to save his government from the effects of such a treaty, set to work to pre- 
vent ils ratification. Pamphlets were circulated—debates were got up—the na- 
tional jealousy was revived—the war party were appealed to—an address was vo- 
ted in the Chambers ; an address, however, which did not assume that the treaty 
would not be ratified, but which distinctly prayed that, in ratifying it, the govern- 
ment would be careful of the honor and interests of France. The French gov- 
ernment thought the address a sufficient justification for refusing to ratify the 
treaty. [am bound to say that I think the act the greatest departure from diplo- 
matic engagements that has occurred in Europe for many centuries. It is an es- 
tablished principle of diplomatic intercourse that a government shall not refuse to 
ratify a treaty which has been duly signed, unless it can be shown that the act of 
the plenipotentiary signing it is opposed to the letter and spirit of his instructions; 
or, in another case, that he acted without a warrant. In the present instance, 
neither fact canbe shown. The minister of France, it is well known, acted with 
the entire concurrence of his court.” 

When cheating M.Guizot in relation to the eastern treaty, he depended 
upon this diplomatic principle to ensure the ratification of the slave treaty, 
but missed fire. This was, perhaps, the greatest peril the United States 
ever encountered in its foreign relations. ‘The English government was, 
however, at the same time intriguing here, and it found more complying ne- 
gotiators for American interests than they found in Paris. What was the 
surprise of Gen. Cass, after he had successfully sustained the great princi- 
ple of the freedom of the seas, to receive, by the next packet, the treaty of 
Washington, containing a paragraph submitting to English dictation in re 
gard to the slave trade. He, of course, instantly demanded his recall, and 
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returned home amid the congratulations of all Americans. None apprecia- 
ted his high services more than the old hero at the Hermitage, who ad- 
dressed him under date of July, 1843, as follows: 


‘But what has endeared you to every American, was the noble stand you took 
as our minister at Paris, against the quintuple treaty ; and which by your tal- 
ents, energy, and fearless responsibility, defeated its ratification by France—a 
treaty intended by Great Britain to change our international laws, make ber mis- 
tress of the seas, and destroy the national independence, not only of our country, 
but of all Europe, and enable her to become the tyrant on every ocean. Had Great 
Britain obtained the sanction of France to this treaty (with the late disgraceful 
treaty of Washington—so disreputable to our national character, and injurious to 
our national safety,) then indeed we might have hung our harps upon the willows, 
and resigned our national independence to Great Britain. But, I repeat, to your 
talents, energy, and fearless responsibility, we are indebted for the shield thrown 
over us from the impending danger, which the ratification of the quintuple treaty 
by France would have brought upon us. For this act, the thanks of every true 
American, and the applause of every true republiean, are yours ; and for this no- 
ble act J tender you my thanks. 

‘I admired the course of Dr. Lynn, in the Senate, in urging his Oregon Bill ; 
and I hope his energy will carry it into a law at the next session of Congress. 
This will speak to England a language which she will understand, that we will not 
submit to be negotated out of our territorial ri ights hereafter. 

“ Receive assurances of my friendship and esteem. 

“ANDREW JACKSON.” 

On the return of General Cass the State of Michigan sent him to the 
Senate, where his course upon all national objects has been of the same 
high-souled purely American character. In no case would he submit to 
arrogant and unjust demands, and his firmness upon these points has 
eminently tended to preserve us from war or disgrace. He has, in all cases 
recognised the fact, that in a bold front alone, is America to find safety i in her 
intercourse with other nations? That, if peace is to be preserved at all, it 
is by showing a readiness for war; and for this, which is the true peace 
policy, he has been stigmatised as having a desire for war. 

This is the man so eminently American, so steadfast a democrat, so pro- 
found a statesman, so able a warrior, and so s@gacious a diplomatist, around 
whom the democracy are called to rally against the alliance of ancient federal- 
ism, English emissaries of disunion, and m alignant parasites, disappointed of 
power. The result cannot be doubted; it is already sufficiently manifest, une- 
quivocally, decisively. This one broad, simple fact, affords an indication 
which leaves no room for doubt, namely, that in the states which have held 
elections since the present campaign has opened—that is to say, since the 
democratic nominations at Baltimore—Louisiana, North Carolina, Ala- 
bama, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, Vermont, and Maine, the 
democratic gain since 1844 has already been large, while the whig majori- 
ties in some other states are diminished. This indication cannot deceive. No 
amount of whig clamor or mystification can obscure the inevitable infer- 
ence from it. These states are not all in one section of the Union, which 
might be presumed to be affected by some common local influence from 
which the rest of the country might be exempt. They are scattered in all 
directions over the surface of the map of the Union, from the extreme north- 
east to the extreme southwest. Nor has there been any surprise—any 
accidental overpowering of an inert majority by an active and industrious 
minority. The elections have, in general, been hard fought, with heavier 
votes than in 1844, the two parties vieing with each other in zeal and 
effort; nor can the allies have any ground for a hope to do better in 
November, than they have been able to do in these elections. On the 
contrary, the true effect of such general indications of the direction of the 
political tide, is to deepen its volume and accelerate its rush, 
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**T covtp not stand by an idle spectator of a conflict where thousands of 
lives would have been vainly sacrificed, not defending any great principle 
but my personal interest solely. I was deeply affected by the chivalrous pro- 
testations of fidelity that poured in upon me, and in a cause justifying such 
devotion, would have been proud, indeed, to have led such troops to battle. 
Against every form of remonstrance und persuasion, | sent word to the allied 
powers to arrest their march, as my determination was taken to leave Swit- 
zerland at once, and so remove the only cause of rupture. Giving immediate 
orders for the sale of my estate, [ prepared to quit forever a land bound up 
with the happiest recollections of my life, and doubly dear from the noble 
spirit it had so lately manifested in spurning the insolent commands of 
truculent power. Once more a fugitive, 1 directed my course to London, 
where, though grateful for the hospitality that welcomed me, I could not 
escape from the bitter reflections that crowded on my mind.” 

“ Your observations, Monseigneur, strike me as not more temperate than 
just. Had any proof existed of criminal projects entertained against the 
reigning family, a French army would have been surely a sufficient force to 
march against Switzerland. But the object was clearly to embroil your 
highness with the European powers, by representing you in the light of a 
revolutionary conspirator, whose residence on the continent was danger- 
ous to the security of arbitrary governments. It was just one of those tor- 
tuous plots for which the King of the French seems to have an especial taste, 
for whilst his pretext was the safety of his dynasty, his rea] object was to make 
you appear in the eyes of the world as a thoughtless, hair-brainedpretender, 
ready to sacrifice the welfare of communities for purely personal objects.” 

«That w as, doubtless, the game,”’ returned the Prince, “ and it was right 
skilfully followed up by a shameful calumny, which, appearing first in the 
French journals devoted to the king, quickly spread through Europe, to the 
effect that I had solemnly pledged my word, after the affair of Strasburgh, 
not again to engage in any further cabals against the House of Orleans. 
This was w holly false, and has since been acknowledged so by the lawyers 
of the crown on my trial before the Court of Peers. 

*Expedients so paltry must impair, by their exposure, any cause 
that stoops to adopt them,” I replied, “‘ and they could hardly fail to give 
to your political opposition the keen edge of personal resentment. I see ex- 
actly the state of mind, Monseigneur, which rendered you again accessible 
to the tamperings of new conspirators. Besides, it must have struck you 
that no matter how pacific your intentions, your life and pursuits would 
continually be exposed to misrepresentation and annoyance, and I do not 
wonder at all at your giving way to that exasperation which was so natural 
under the circumstances. I am disposed to regard whatever means of re- 
taliation you adopted more in the light of self-defence than as the wild 
outbreak of an aggressive ambition. The expedition to Boulogne must 
have had its origin in some such impulses as these.” 

‘* No,” responded the Prince, ‘1 cannot subscribe to your inferences, 
shrewd as they are. That my feelings were aroused and smarting under a 
sense of injury, I am ready to admit, but they never could have driven me 
to the extent of engaging in a second invasion of France. This is why [ 
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made use of the remark which you quoted, a little while ago, from the 
mouth of a mutual friend. But a far deeper current of feeling soon after 
set in, which, spreading over France, reached me in exile, and bore me 
away as resistlessly as the rest. When the stirring announcement rang in 
the ears of Frenchmen, that the venerated remains of Napoleon were on 
the sea, wafted by every breeze still nearer to his once idolized France, 
there was an upheaving of the popular heart, which would be as difficult for 
me to describe, as for a foreigner to understand. The emotions which had 
so long lain dormant, that all supposed they had ceased to exist, suddenly 
awoke with an energy and warmth that attested the eternal fidelity of the 
French heart to the memory of the Emperor. It was an event highly fa- 
vorable to the views of my partizans, and I was assailed daily by a torrent 
of entreaty and invocation that I was hardly in a condition of mind to re- 
sist. ‘Is it fitting,’ it was asked, in the passionate language of many of the 
old followers of the Emperor, ‘ is it fitting that the corpse of Napoleon should 
be insulted by the presence of that Bourbon family which united with Eu- 
rope in chaining him alive to the rock of St. Helena; which vindictively 
condemned to death his greatest marshals; and still pursues his nearest re- 
latives into ignominious exile? Was it becoming,’ they persisted, ‘ that 
his revered ashes should be touched by the profane hands of his enemies, 
when as a duty and a right they should be delivered up to the pious care of his 
relatives, fur those imposing ceremonies which the whole nation will stand 
by in solemn grief to witness?’ Iwas entreated to save the country from 
such an indecent mockery, and conjured to present myself at the head of 
the funeral procession on its way to the capital, when all France would 
rise to recognize my just claims to the place of chief mourner. ‘The sa- 
cred ashes of our French Cesar,’ they cried, ‘ are crossing the sea, and 
will not young Octavius come to convey them back to Rome ?” 

‘Tt was certainly a fearful risk,” I remarked, ‘‘ that the Orleans dynasty 
incurred in yielding to the general wish for the restoration of the Emperor’s 
remains. It was hoped, no doubt, that so popular an act would redound 
somewhat to its advantage, by identifying its name with this touching mark 
of national homage, but the souvenirs it revived, fraught with so many glo- 
ries, was an ordeal likely to put its strength to asevere test. It requires no 
explanation, Monseigneur, to make it plain to every mind how your resolu- 
tion was compelled to give way to a combination of circumstances, that 
seemed providentially prepared for some grand result. But, if I recollect, 
it was before the arrival of the Emperor’s body that the landing at Boulogne 
took place.” 

“* Yes—some months before,” replied the Prince, “‘ for my resolution 
could not be shaken on the point so vehemently urged of joining the 
funeral cortege on its route to Paris. ‘No,’ was my constant reply—‘ I 
will not mar the afflicting solemuity of such a spectacle by the rude in- 
trusion of my private griefs. My heart is torn at the cruelty and injustice 
which denies to me, his nephew, the mournful privilege of uniting with 
the French people in this last act of reverence to their venerated Chief; 
but I will not outrage the sanctity of their sorrow, nor disturb the awful 
silence which will brood over France on that sad and memorable day 
by a vulgar brawl, or perhaps a more tragic catastrophe.’ Seeing that 
I was inflexible, further entreaty was abandoned, but remonstrances 
tollowed, and even accusations were levelled against me as the chief 
of a party whose interests were sacrificed by my neglect and indiffer- 
ence. The most convincing statements were laid before me of the 
almost infallible success which awaited me, and really, there could be no 
question of the favorable disposition of the people. At length, quite 
wearied out, I consented, and preparations were rapidly made for the at- 
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tempt which it was settled should take place in August, 1840. It so hap- 
pened that every regiment upon whose devotion I could most entirely 
rely was scattered along the road, from Dunkerque to Paris.” 

“ This was certainly an occurrence,” I said, with a marked intona- 
tion, ‘‘ which looked as if chance itself invited you to the enterprize; but 
your highness will permit me to indulge the suspicion that some occult 
influence had more to do with this desirable arrangement than any acci- 
dental combination of favorable events.’’ 

* You must excuse me,” returned the Prince, “ from replying to your 
suggestion ; but to satisfy you that 1 had good reason to count upon asatis- 
factory result, I will mention some facts and names which, out of regard 
to the interests of these parties, I must beg of you carefully to conceal.” 
The Prince here entered into some relations sustained by indubitable pruofs 
of the voluntary offers of service which had been made him by personages of 
the highest rank and influence and of the various forces put at his disposi- 
tion. It was made clear enough that if he could only succeed in effecting 
an entrance into France, that he might, on reaching the first garrison town 
on the road from Boulogne to Paris, count on the most effectual support. 
It is with no small regret that I yield to the request of Prince Louis to 
suppress revelations that would infallibly settle the question so much 
mooted, of the want of due consideration alleged against this, apparently, 
hair-brained attempt. The Prince has had to choose, for years past, be- 
tween the reproaches and ridicule heaped on his failure by his enemies, 
or to vindicate himself at the cost of his dearest friends. He has nobly 
preferred the former, and the chances are, that the whole truth touching 
this ill-fated expedition will never be known, or not till every actor 
therein has passed beyond the penalties of any earthly tribunal.* 

It is natural that the world, in every case, should form its opinions upon 
the facts known, and all that has ever reached the public eye of the at- 
tempt at Boulogne is the sudden appearance of an unarmed steamer off 
its harbor, and the disembarkation therefrom of Prince Louis and staff. 
The invasion of France by such a force is absurd enough; nay, it is so 
absurd that the wonder is how any person who reflected twice could 
place any further credit in the story. Were it possible to detail the par- 
ticulars of this well-constructed and wide-spreading plot; to show how 
precise and complete were all the preparations made; the scrupulous pains 
taken to render defeat impossible ; above all, to state the vast amount of 
military force secured to its execution, then the marvel would be, that 
success the most triumphant did not attend it. But how often it occurs 
that Providence, by the simplest obstacle, sets at nought the most 
elaborate designs of man; and thus it was with this carefully-designed 
fabric of conspiracy. A breath shook, and overthrewit. Its history is brief. 


VIII. 


Tuere were but two companies of infantry quartered at Boulogne, 
and it was soon ascertained that they would zealously join the Prince. A 
captain, however, of one of these companies, who had received some 


* After leaving Ham, I felt greatly anxious to be allowed to mention a distinguished person 
whose recent death, occasioned in no slight degree by his chagrin in consequence of these pain- 
ful events, would, I thought, sanction the veil being removed from his name. I saw all the 
advantage that would accrue to the Prince from its being known that an individual so high in 
command was one of his warmest partizans, and I wro'e to him for this privilege, but his answer 
was decisive. ‘‘ Mats je destre outant,” were his words, gue méme les morts ne seraient pas 
indiqués car cela aurait des inconvenients pour ceux gut vivent.” I desire as much that even 
the dead be not indicated, for that would be attended with serious disadvantage to the survivors. 
hr in this case to the suns of the deceased who had not been comprcmised in the affair of 

oulogne. 
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favors from the king, adhered to his allegiance, and obstinately refused all 
the advances made to him. It was then decided to have him removed to some 
other point, and a short delay ensued in order to accomplish this. Orders 
were finally issued transferring him to another command, and the day for 
his departure named. Some accident prevented his going, and we shall 
see what this had to do with the result. On the 6th of August, 1840, the 
day following the supposed departure of the loyal captain, the Prince 
landed with his suite at sunrise, just below the town, and repaired in- 
stantly to the barracks. His arrival was no sooner announced than every 
soldier rushed into the court-yard, giving the wildest expression to his 
enthusiasm. ‘They mounted the Prince on their shoulders and bore him 
about in triumph. Anxious to lose not a moment in escaping from Bou- 
logne on his road to St. Omer, where the garrison awaited him, be 
endeavored to establish order, and addressing a few stirring words to the 
troops, he bade them follow him. Brandishing their arms and uttering the 
most passionate cries of devotion, they obeyed his summons, and dashed 
towards the portal of the barracks. Here the whole movement was 
checked by the unexpected apparition of the aforementioned officer, who 
had hastened tothe barracks on hearing of the event. His soldiers quailed 
at sight of him, and drawing his sword, he began a spirited harangue. ‘The 
moment was critical in the extreme. ‘Every miuute’s delay was attended 
with imminent danger. The partizans of the government were actively 
at work assembling the National Guard, which the small force on the side 
of the sedition was in no wise adequate to meet. Advancing impetuous- 
ly towards the sole obstacle in his path, the Prince addressed the contu- 
macious captain in strong terms of remonstrance—words ensued—and in 
the heat of the moment the Prince drew a pistol and fired at him. The 
shot missing its object, unhappily took effect on a poor soldier, who was 
at the very moment shouting ‘‘ Vive Napoleon III!” 

This painful incident distressed the Prince, and threw a damper over 
the spirits of all. A report too, was at that instant brought him, which 
afterwards turned ont incorrect, that one of his principal officers had 
abandoned his cause, and gone over to the king. Growing desperate 
with his situation, he made an energetic effort to dissipate the confusion 
prevailing, and rally the drooping courage of his troops. Their resolution 
returned, ~and still adhered to by the greater part, he made his way to the 
gates of the town. To his utter discomfiture, he found them closed, 
and turning round, he saw himself, and a handful of men, hemmed in 
on every side by the National Guard, which, as yet, had no distinct idea whom 
or what they were contending with. An immediate surrender would have 
been, perhaps, the most pradent thing under the circumstances, but such 
was not the mood of the Prince. Nobly supported by the forlorn hope which 
still clung to him, he charged with such impetuosity on the forces in his front 
as to scatter them in every direction. Without any purpose, and bereft of 
every chance of success, the idea occurred to him to make for the column 
erected near the town to the Imperial army, and cutting his way through all 
opposition he succeeded in reaching it. Here turning round he exclaimed 
to his devoted fullowers : “ It is useless now to explain my projects—my cause, 
and yours is lost—there is nothing left but to die ;’—and he persisted in his 
mad resolution to fight till some well-directed ball should save him the pain 
of surviving his defeat. In defiance of his struggles and menaces, his 
friends seized him in their arms, and carried him off to the beach, where a 
small boat was lying in wait to carry them tothe steamer, which still lingered 
in the offing. They reached the shore in safety, and the Prince was en- 
treated to shelter himself in the bottom of the skiff. They pushed off, and 
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made desperate efforts to reach the steamer, little dreaming that it had 
already, with all its treasures, fallen into the hands of the Government. 
They were but a few rods from the shore when the National Guard overtook 
them, and, though seeing them unarmed and entirely exposed, opened a gall- 
ing fire direct upon them. What might have been the final result, God only 
knows, but a touching incident here ‘ensued which gave a new turn to the 
melancholy affair, and brought it to a quick and tragic consummation. A 
brave old soldier, Col. Mesonan, arrived after the boat had left, and being 
hotly pursued, threw himself into the surf, and made great exertions to over- 
take his friends. He had swam a considerable distance amid a shower of 
fire, and nearly reached them, when his strength began to fail and he was 
about tosink. Efforts were made to rescue him, but he cried out, “ push 
on—save the Prince, and leave me to my fate.’’ Escaping from the grasp 
of his friends, who were endeavoring to keep him out of danger, the Prince, 
wholly regardless of the risk, laid hold of his faithful old partisan, and sought 
to drag him in. In the attempt the boat was upset, and the whole party were 
precipitated into the water. ‘This painful event, instead of awakening the 
humanity of the cowardly wretches on the shore, who disgraced the uniform 
they wore, only seemed to renew their zeal. They fired ‘volley after volley 
on the unfortunate band, whose numbers were rapidly diminished. Some 
were shot, others drowned; but the Prince succeeded in reaching the shore, 
when he stood unshrinkingly up, folded his arms, and facing his enemy, 
calmly awaited his death-blow. ‘T'wo of his friends, Count Dunin and Mons. 
Faure, faithful to the last, were shot dead at his side. Col. Voisin rushed 
forward to protect him, and received several balls in different parts of his 
body. M. Galveni, a Pole, in attempting the same thing, fell grievously 
wounded. The Prince himself was struck by two balls in the arm, and in 
the Jeg, but the injuries were not serious. When, at length, the National 
Guard of loyal Boulogne saw that nearly every man was down, and that the 
Prince, perfectly unarmed, was standing a tranquil target for their murderous 
aim, they plucked up resolution enough to approach, and seize him. The 
ensuing day he was conveyed to Paris, and all along the road received the 
warmest marks of sympathy and regret. In every garrison town the sol- 
diets collected in groups about his carriage, and in their varied expressions 
of grief and anger might be traced the strength of their attachment, and the 
bitterness of their disappointment. 

In relating these moving events, nothing could exceed the simplicity of 
the language and manner of Prince Louis. His intonation occasionally 
changed, and his expressive countenance darkened at times, as he alluded 
in turn to the different friends who had perished around him. But, in gen- 
eral, his air was that of a man inured to misfortune ; calm under the stroke, 
—as yet neither crushed by its we eight, nor defiant of its force. 

Tf you had succeeded, Prince,” I asked, at the close of his recital, ‘‘ in 
reaching Paris in triumph, you would have naturally assumed the crown, as 
the just recompense of your exertions, and risks ?” 

‘“‘ By no means,” he answered; “ my first act would simply have been to 
convoke a Congress of the nation, and then to have deposed all authority in 
their hands. But you must be fatigued with this long sitting, so let us take 
a turn on the ramparts.’’ 

The Prince then rose, and led the way to a portion of the ramparts en- 
closed between two towers, at the southern extremity of the citadel, where 
a promenade of some fifty yards in length, on a level with the wails, had 
been prepared for exercise, and which was accessible by a winding path of 
easy ascent. The view of the surrounding country from the top was com- 
manding; but as my eye wandered over the vast expanse of table land, which 
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spread out to the skirts of the horizon, it failed to encounter a single object 
of interest or of beauty. All was flat, monotonous, and cheerless. 1 never 
remembered a landscape sodreary andrepulsive. Eventhedulltown of Ham, 
which might have served as a diversion to the prospect, was out of view 
from the spot purposely assigned to the Prince, and there was nothing to 
relieve the general sterility without, but the old decaying pile of buildings 
within the fortress. For the greater part of the year, in this inhospitable 
climate, the sky is clouded and menacing, and at this moment the gloom of 
surrounding objects was enhanced by the humid air, and cold shade which 
dwelt on all around. It was really a relief to turn from this chilly survey, 
and watch the gambols and sportive pranks of a pet dog who accompanied 
us, and who did his best to enliven our walk. The prince pointed with 
some satisfaction to a meagre collection of flowers and plants, which 
had been arranged with taste along the sides of the acclivity we had just 
mounted, and which he dignified with the sounding title of “ his garden,” 
adding, how much pains and time he had given to their cultivation.* Cer- 
tainly no other proof was wanting of the distressing inactivity of his prison- 
life. 
** It may be, Monseigneur,” I observed, *‘ that fresh as I am from the world 
without, and directly from the gay seductions of the capital, that I feel more 
acutely the leaden monotony which seems to envelope like a mantle every 
object about me. To you the weariness of such a seclusion may have worn 
off in the five wretched years you have passed in this horrible place, but with 
my present sensations, I think I should prefer instant death to the cruel 
sentence which has condemned you to linger here for life.” 

“Oh, no,” he replied in desponding tones, ‘‘I did not feel it so much 
at first. The excitement and the novelty diverted, and sustained me for 
a long while; then I took refuge in my books, and planned a history of 
artillery, and other works which again engaged my mind, and propped up 
my spirits. But at length my resources were all exhausted, and the 
mental occupations which formerly were my solace, are now my greatest 
misery. My daily want is to escape from myself; to arrest the corroding 
action of the mind which begins to undermine my health; but the only 
means left for such an end, as the occasional admission of friends, is 
denied me. Study and solitude make sad inroads on body and mind, and 
how much longer [ shall succeed in resisting their ravages time alone 
can tell.’’ 

There was that in the tone of the Prince and the reality of his com- 
plaints that went to my heart. I vividly comprehended how an intellect 
like his, accustomed to grapple with the loftiest subjects, and habituated 


* The recollection of this incident was brought to my mind a year afterwards, by reading a 
passage in General Montholon’s book, describing the residence of Napoleon at St. Helena. It is 
as follows: ‘‘ A shelter against the trade winds, and a little shade, were the two incessant wants 
that could serve to render our habitation of Longwood in the least comfortable. The Emperor 
thought he might create both in his small gardens. He set to work at once, giving us all an ex- 
ample to imitate. And it was certainly a picture worth the copying by the greatest artist, to rep- 
resent this conqueror of so many kingdoms, who had dictated laws to so many sovereigns, thus 
at the break of day, a spade in his band, a large straw hat on his head, slippers of red morocco 
on his feet, directing our labors; and those, which was still more droll, of the numerous Chinese 
gardeners belonging to the establishment.’’ The General goes on to give an elaborate description 
of the marvels accomplished ; the planting of trees; the elevation of banks of turf; the laying of 
pipes and the creation of jets d'eau, &c.; which he ends by saying, ‘“‘ All these works cost the 
Emperor a great deal of money. but they contributed to prolong his sad existence, by diverting 
him for some moments at least from his unhappy position.”’ It is, indeed, singular, the effect of 
situation on all minds; when we behold, how strange the coincidence, Napoleon and his nephew, 
both seeking to escape the lassitudes of imprisonment by occupations the most foreign to natures 
energetic and active like theirs. Each one may test for himself on a sea voyage, the sbrivelling 
effect on the mind of a want of occupation, Amusement, then, is sought in trifles, that would 


ehock, at another time, by their puerility. 
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to severe thought, must yearn at times for diversion, and rest. It was 
not a case where consolation could be attempted, and I looked about for 
some occasion to change the subject. My glance fell for the first time 
on a two story brick building, not far from, and ov erlooking our promenade. 
Around the windows on the inside were assembled groups of soldiers, 
crowding upon one another, and peering through the glass with great curi- 
osity. Il suppose the unusual sight of a stranger at the side of the Prince 
had attracted their attention. 

It just occurs to me, Monseigneur,” I remarked, “ that you must find 
great entertainment in chatting with the soldiers. Their devotion to 
yourself is well-known, and your influence would lend great weight to 
such opinions as you might think fit to inculcate.” 

“ Yes,” answered the Prince, “ it would be an agreeable pastime to 
converse with those intelligent men, but the government has thought 
proper to forbid me such a privilege. No officer or soldier is allow ed to 
speak to, or salute me; and those two fellows yonder”’—pointing toa 
couple of men in plain clothes who were walking up and down at a short 
distance— 

“T have remarked them,” I said, interrupting him, “ for some time, 
and been struck with the steadiness their gaze was directed this way, 
without divining the object.” 

“Well, their especial business,” he continued, “is to keep me con- 
stantly in sight when I am ont, as now, walking on the ramparts, to see 
that no one approaches, or addresses me. If their v igilance was entirely 
confined to me it would be only a part of my penalty, but I am truly an- 
noyed that the soldiers should suffer great inconvenience in their barracks 
by a paltry jealousy on the part of the government. It was for some time 
customary, when I made my appearance in the afternoon on the ramparts, 
for the warm-hearted fellows, when they caught sight of me, to raise their 
windows, and greet me withcheers. They not unfrequently sang patriotic 
airs, and gave expression to their feelingsin honor ofthe Emperor. Noth- 
ing could be more natural or harmless than this simple enthusiasm; but 
the government at length took offence, and ordered the windows of the 
barracks that you see there, fronting my walk, to be nailed down. The 
air here is none of the best,” he added, smiling, ‘‘ and the minister thought 
doubtless it would be no great deprivation to cut it off, the more so that 
it was infected with my treasonable presence.” 

“It was certainly a bungling manceuvre nevertheless,” I returned, 
*“ for it will have the necessary effect to increase the evil they sought to 
check. Instead of offending the soldiers, it would have been wiser to 
remove your walk. I can find no fault, however,” I continued, looking 
round, “* with their want of excessive precautions against an escape, or res- 
cue; for besides drawbridges and double ditches, I see the whole fortress 
is surrounded by numerous corps de gardes, which, aided by the many 
sentinels pacing the walls, render any “such attempt hopeless, unless, as 
I have heard, that the very regiments on duty have more than once offered 
to give you liberty.” 

“ However that may be,” he replied, “Iam unwilling to accept any 
irregular means to obtain my freedom, ardently as I yearn for it, but still 
less t to subscribe to the degrading terms, as | consider them, occasionally 
offered me by the king. I know full well that I run the risk of malevolent 
misrepresentation by refusing this ostensible generosity; but in reality I 
have no alternative.” 

“ How like the jesuitical policy of this reign,’ I observed, “is this 
adroit dealing with your Highness. Propositions are made to you coupled 
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with restrictions, or conditions such as to make them impossible, and 
then your rejection is set down to obstinacy, or design. I cannot in 
justice withhold from the government my free admission that a more in- 
genious system of moral and physical perseeution than theirs could not 
well be devised without running the risk of awakening public opinion.” 
‘** At all events,” said the Prince, ‘‘ my claims are well founded to a 
treatment somewhat less harsh from the Orleans family: for it was to the 
zealous and persevering efforts of my mother that an income of 200,000f. 
was obtained from the bounty of the Emperor for their support, together 
with the precious privilege of remaining in France,* whereas I am not 
allowed the ordinary boon of living im peace ina foreign country. Iknow 
it is childish to complain: I have fallen into the hands of the Philistines, 
and I must needs bear the rigors of my lot. Du reste, 1 have become 
hardened by constant exposure to annoyance and reiterated calamities. 
‘The petty vexatious set for me here are only a renewal of traps, and 
snares practised on me elsewhere, until disloyalty official, or personal 
has ceased to surprise, or incense melonger. With the callousness I have 
acquired the caution of experience, and whilst my interest in unravelling 
roguery is diminished, my chances of escaping its plots are greatly 
increased. But here,” he said abruptly, as if anxious to break off an un- 
pleasant train of thought, ‘is an object of great curiosity”—and we 
stopped in front of a huge tower which raised its ponderous head over the 
lower end of the promenade we had been traversing the while. It was 
indeed in every way interesting, both from its singular dimensions and its 
romantic history. It was built in 1460 by the Count St. Pol, Constable of 
France in the reign of Louis XI. This powerful feudal lord was but on 
indifferent terms with his wily sovereign, and fearful that matters might go 
the length of an open breach, he bethought him of building this gigan- 
tic tower of 100 feet in height, the same in diameter, with walls of ‘thirty 
feet in thickness, in whose capacious sides were constructed various cham- 
bers. A wide ditch formerly surrounded it, adding to its security. Proud 
of his chef d’auvre, he engraved on its massive portal the words still le gible, mon 
mieux (my best), and confidently relied on its strength to protect him in case 
of need against the worst assaults of his formidable enemy. He ealculated 
without his host, poor fellow, and with a strange blindness to the character 
of his foe. The Louis of that day was notorious for his exceeding crafti- 
ness, and, of choice, preferred always a trick to simpler means. Instead of 
bringing his terrible artillery to bear on the impregnable sides of mon micux, 
which would have “ laughed a siege to scorn,” he expressed in dissembling 
language his admiration “of its noble e masonry, and, not long after, in affec- 
tionate terms invited its enterprising projector to Paris, where the confiding 
St. Pol betook himself, little dreaming that the structure he had erected to 
preserve his life would only serve as a monument to commemorate his death. 
He was seized, imprisoned and beheaded on reaching the court of his 
treacherous master. These tragic incidents deepened the interest with 
which I regarded this noble relic of centuries, still in perfect preservation, 
and I stood for some moments contemplating it in silence. The Prince 
put my reveries to flight by turning round suddenly with the remark, “ Ah, 


*In confirmation of this remark nothmg further is necessary than to quote from a letter, 
which I have raked up in search of the facts, written to Queen Hortense, mother of Prince 
Louis, by the Dowager Dutchess of Orleans, mother of Louis Phillippe. ‘ Madame,” she says, 
‘¢ you have kindly offered your mediation with his majesty the Emperor to obtain his authoriza- 
tion to remain in France, together with a sufficient sum to subsist on. | know what your 
majesty has already done in my behalf, and that it is to your interest with the empe ror that I 
owe the 200,000f. he has been 80 good as to accord me. * * * * * * In conclusion, believe 
madame that my gratitude wil! always equal the sentiments of regard, the expression of which 
I beg you now to receive. Louise Marie ApELAibe ' ORLEANS Bournson.’ 
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there is the Count Montholon. Come along with me and I will present 
you to him.”’ I followed him with great readiness down the terrace to a 
lower walk, where I observed, taking pretty vigorous exercise, a tall and mili- 
tary-looking man, who seemed unceremonious of our approach until within 
a few steps of him, when he halted, and saluted the Prince with marked re- 
spect. He received me with great cordiality, and a short conversation en- 
sued, but of generalities too vague to repeat. He complained greatly of 
his health, and the unfavorable moisture of the climate which racked his 
bones with rheumatism. He was out to profit by the rare good fortune of a 
fitful sunshine, which disappeared as he spoke, and as the day was waning. 
[ cut short my interview, that I might not rob him of the little time left. J 
contemplated him as we spoke with great interest. He was well-advanced 
in years, and evidently suffering from his long imprisonment, but yet bore 
about him the marks of a good constitution. * His eye was still bright and 
piercing; his movements vigorous and decided; his utterance was rapid, 
and even in smail things traces of his quick and intelligent mind could be 
discerned. His complexion, of a deep bronze, was in singular contrast to 
the snowy whiteness of his hair, both speaking eloquently of his long and 
arduous military service. Bidding him adieu with manifestations of regard 
[ strove not to conceal, | began remarking to the Prince, as we mounted to 
our airy platform, on the eventful features of his extraordinary life. ‘* Born,” 
[ said, “to an ancient title and great expectations, he found himself, in 
youth, a scion and defender of that aged aristocracy which, stee ped in 
abuses, and covered with obloquy, still bore proudly and boldly up against 
the coming avalanche. A soldier of the republic, he adopted his new 
faith with loyalty,and fought under the banner of the people with the same 
zeal that he would have defended from hereditary duty that of their former 
masters. Passing into the service of the Emperor your uncle, none served 
him with such devotion, or clung with such despairing fidelity to his changed, 
and broken fortunes. And now, Prince,” I added, ‘* how singular and how 
affecting that, surviving by long years his tedious and dreary captivity in 
that barren isle, forever memorable, which he never quitted till with his own 
hands he closed those eagle eyes which once had scorched the world in 
‘their fiery gaze ; yes, how strange and inexpressibly touching, that he should 
now find another St. Helena but twenty leagues from Paris, where his old 
age is wasting away in useless but unswerving fidelity to the destinies of 
that house he has never forsaken.” 

The Prince listened in ae as silence to this ebullition of feeling 
which involuntarily escaped my lips. As we turned to resume our walk, my 
mind still busy with the vicissitudes of life, what should | espy, to my sur- 
prise, on the opposite bank of the moat running round the citadel, but the 
indomitable Baptiste, who, in spite of corps de gardes and other risks, had 
contrived to work his way round to an excellent position for a full and un- 
interrupted view of the immediate object of his idolatry. 1 pointed him out, 
and gave the Prince a lively sketch of his character ; relating the incidents 
of the morning ; his enthusiasm at the first glance of his highness on the 
ramparts ; his entreaty to follow me, and his ‘luckless rencontre with the com- 
mandant ; all of which greatly amused my attentive auditor, who every now 


*In an able but biassed review of Count Montholon’s History of the St. Helena Captivity, 

which appeared in the July No. of Blackwood’s Magazine, 1846, some interesting remarks are 
made concerning his character and career, that 1 cannot forbear extracting »n part. Such 
testimony; from enemies so decided in their hostility as the English, is honorable in the highest 
degree to the ob‘ect of this reluctant homage. “Of Count Montholon,” says the reviewer, 
‘*it must be acknowledged that he was unstained either by the vices or the violences which 
scandalized Europe so frequently in the leaders of the French armies. He appearsat all times 
to have been a man of honorable habits, as he certainly is of striking intelligence.” It must 
he admitted that it is a guarantee the more for the motives which inspired the expedition to 
Boulogne, that such a man should have yielded to their influence 
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and then directed his glance towards Baptiste. This eccentric, but simple- 
hearted fellow there stood the while, mute and transfixed, his regard in- 
tently dwelling on us, totally unconscious of my entertaining an imperial ear 
with a subject so insignificant as his valetship, when, of a sudden, from a 
kindly impulse, the Prince touched his military cap, and saluted him. Bap- 
tiste turned round with respectful gravity in search of the invisible person- 
age likely to be the object of such an honor, and that he supposed some- 
where in his neighborhood, This was excessively funny, and the Prince 
full of mirth now raised his cap and bowed with still more meaning directly 
at him. 1 made a gesture to the effect that he was its recipient. The effect 
was electrical. Baptiste gave a start that [ thought would carry him into 
the ditch. Off went his hat, open flew his mouth, and “ vive /’) Empereur”’ 
was trembling on his lips, when the rattle of a musket, just shouldered by a 
sentinel in his vicinity, who now began to manifest an officious interest in 
his manceuvres, happily struck his ear, aud arrested in time his explosive 
enthusiasm, but threw him into a predicament between his safety, and his 
gratitude, which was in the highest degree comical to behold. The orders 
of the government were peremptory to arrest, and shoot, if necessary, all 
persons loitering about the fortress, and uttering seditious cries. Baptiste 
had the keenest view of the consequences of proceeding a tithe further in 
his demonstratious, and there he stuck fast in the middle of his loyalty, de- 
scribing circles in the air with his upraised hat, and dividing his troubled 
gaze between his selfelected sovereign on the ramparts, and the vigilant 
sentinel of the detested Louis Philippe on his left, who kept measuring him 
steadily from head to foot, as though picking out the exact spot he would 
send a ball through, on the slightest provocation. In the teeth of ca- 
lumoy, Baptiste was a living proof, that in spite of his fiery impulses a 
Frenchman can be prudent in critical circumstances, for after a series of 


expressive pantomimic exhibitions wherein he sought to display the intensity 
of his devotion, enlivened all the time with sundry additional gyrations of 
his hat, that were given with such vigorous good-will as occasionally to 
turn him completely round on his axis, he obeyed discreetly the gruff or- 
der of the guard, and moved slowly, reluctantly, but quietly off. His hat 
was the last speck that darkened the horizon, as he receded into distance, 
and it was still going round in flourishing adulation.—( To be continued. ) 


{Contrary to our expectations the remainder of this article has been crowded out of this No 
by a pressure of important matter. |—Eb. 





SONNET. 
TO LONGFELLOW. 


America’s own Minstrel, hail to thee ! 
For thou hast been a blessing to thy race— 
Chasing all tears from many a sorrowing face, 
And teaching those who mourn to bend the knee 
Yes, glorious Bard, the music of thy song 
Hath power to soothe all restlessness and care, 
For those who long have striven with despair 
List to thy tones, which do to Heaven belong. 
God in his wisdom gave the priceless gem, 
And thou hast used it well—but still sing on— 
Oh! tune thy Lyre, and strike the chords for them 
Whose sun is set, because their loved are gone! 
Holiest of Minstrels, I’ve no power to tell 
All that I owe thee—thanks—farewell, farewell. 
Providence, R. I. E.N. J. 





Taylor's Campaign. 


TAYLOR'S CAMPAIGN.* 


From the Mexican war dates a new era in the history of the United 
States, and possibly of the human race; but whether the new tarn that 
affairs have taken is to result favorably to the ideas now generally enter- 
tained of worldly benefits or otherwise, has not yet been developed in the 
progress of events, up to this moment. Although bad men have seized 
upon the fruits as a means of individual aggrandizement, reckless of na- 
tional disaster, we can see only ultimate good from the reception within the 
area of American domain of the prodigivus resources and prospective in- 
fluence of the districts acquired from Mexico. ‘The political importance and 
accumulating wealth of our Pacific states will continue to swell in magni- 
tude long after the memory of the petty struggles of free soil partisans for 
sectional power shall have perished with the many disreputable intrigues of 
other forgotten schemers in all nations. Singularly enough, however, the 
origin of this war, confessedly pregnant with the greatest consequences, has 
been the point most contested in many quarters, as well in Congress as 
out, without any very precise solution having been attained. It is no doubt 
true, as stated by many of the better class of Mexican statesmen, that from 
the moment Texas became independent, the general policy of a state of 
quasi warfare with the northern powers was adopted as a permanent guide 
for the conduct of Mexican foreign relations. It was conceived to be the 
only mode by which the nationality of the receding Mexican race could be 
preserved from the aggressive settlements of the enterprising Americans. A 
state of peace and of friendly intercourse it was supposed would only facili- 
tate the ingress of those restless northerners, whose sturdy republicanism 
would be fatal to the continuance of military and clerical despotism in 
Mexico. Hence, when Texas became the frontier state of the northern 
Union, the belligerent attitude of Mexico was directed against the United 
States, but scarcely with the intention of actual hostilities. The United 
States government, on the other hand, were laudably anxious to do 
nothing to provoke the irritable Mexicans, while seeking to perform its 
duty of protecting its new state of Texas from oft-repeated threats of re- 
conquest by Mexico, This was an exceedingly delicate duty to perform, 
and it required the utmost caution, wisdom, and military foresight, to avoid 
tempting the Mexicans to strike a 'blow, which could only be “followed by 
war. The federal government seemed to be fully alive to the danger of the 
crisis, and did all in its power to avoid the turn which affairs, nevertheless, 
took. Its misfortune was, however, to have employed a person to carry out 
its intention, whose mental powers were by no means sufficiently active to 
enable him to grasp the whole state of affairs, or to enter into the spirit of 
his instructions; and it was for the want of this true conception of his posi- 
tion which caused General Taylor to commence the war, as commence it 
he did, by violating his orders. As early as May 25, 1845, the Secretary 
of War, addressing Gen. Taylor, brought to his attention the danger of the 
fulfilment of the threats of Mexico to invade Texas in case of annexation, 
and informing him that other regiments would be ordered to report to 


* Messages of the President of the United States, with the Correspondence therewith com- 
municated, between the Secretary of War and other officers of the government, on the sub- 
ject of the Mexican war. 
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him in such a contingency. In June, 1845, Mr. Bancroft wrote to Gene- 
ral Taylor as follows : 


“The point of your ultimate destination is the western frontier of Texas, where 
you will select and occupy, on or near the Rio Grande, such a site as will consist 
with the health of the troops, &c., and will be best adapted to repel invasion, and 
to protect what, in the event of annexation, will be our western border. You will 
limit yourself to the defence of the territory of Texas, unless Mexico should de- 
clare war against the United States." 


On the Sth July, 1845, Mr. Marcy writes to Gen. Taylor : 


* This department is informed that Mexico has some military establishments on 
the east bank of the Rio Grande, which are, and for some time have been, in the 
actual occupancy of her troops. In carrying out the instructions heretofore re- 
ceived, you will be careful to avoid any acts of aggression, unless an actual state 
of war should exist.’ 


From the 28th July to the 15th August, the most alarming rumors 
reached New-Orleans and the government. In all that time General Tay- 
lor made no report to the department, an unfortunate neglect, for which he 
was reprimanded in a letter of August 26, and for which he expressed re- 
gret, and apologized in a letter of September 14, by saying he was occupied 
in “examining the country.” The consequence of that neglect was the 
calling out of volunteers under the direction of General G aines, who seemed 
to have a better view, with less direct information, of the state of affairs than 
General Taylor. 

The mischief which flowed from this neglect seems to have tainted all 
General Taylor’s proceedings. His vanity seems to have been hurt by the 
interference of General Gaines in the matter, and this apparently induced 
him to discourage the employment of the troops raised by that officer. The 
dislike which he on all occasions expressed towards volunteers, seems to 
have been enhanced by that event. He therefore constantly repelled the 
volunteers, and urged recruits for the regular army. 

He writes as follows : 


“ Corpus Caristi1, August 30, 1845.—That communication will, I trust, reach 
New-Orleans to-night or to-morrow, in time, | trust, to stop the employment of any 
more volunteers.” 

September 14, 1845.—In view of the large reinforcements of regular troops or 
dered to join me, I cannot believe that it wil? become necessary, under any circum- 
stances, to employ volunteers from the United States.” 

“ October 4, 1845.—It is proper to add, that, should any auxiliary force be 
required, I propose to draw it wholly from Texas. 1 do not conceive that it will 
become necessary, under any circumstances, to call for volunteers from the United 
States.” 

** October 15, 1845.—Three hundred recruits are now wanted in the regiments 
and detachments here.” 

“ February 4, 1846.—I shall not call for any militia force in addition to what I 
already have, unless unforeseen circumstances shall render its employment ne- 
cessary.”’ 


“ Maramoras, March 29, 1846.—Under this state of things, I must again, and 
urgently, call your attention to the necessity of speedily sending recruits to this 
army. The militia of Texas are so remote from the border, that we cannot depend 
upon their aid.” 

* April 15, 1846.—I shall further authorize the raising of two companies of Texan 
mounted men, for service in this quarter, particularly for the purpose of keeping 
open our communication with Point Isabel.” 
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“ April 26, 1846.—I have this day deemed it necessary to call upon the governor 
of Texas for four regiments of volunteers ; as some delay must occur in collecting 
these troops, I have also desired the governor of Louisiana to send out four regi- 
ments of infantry as soon as practicable. I[f a law could be passed, authorizing the 
President to raise volunteers for twelve months, it would be of the greatest impor- 
tance to a service so remote as this.” 

“ May 3, 1846.—Owing to the peculiar nature of the country, and our deficiency 
in the proper description of light troops, 1 have been kept ignorant, to a great de- 
gree, of his, (the enemy’s,) movements.” 

















Now the key to these contradictions and resulting disasters is to be 
found in General Taylor’s unwarrantable contempt for volunteers. Down 
to February 4, when he got the order to advance to the Rio Grande, he 
discouraged the idea of sending him any volunteers, always reiterating that in 
any circumstance Texas would furnish all he wanted. March 29th, he had dis- 
covered that the Texas militia was too remote for service. Sixteen days 
afterwards he ordered out two companies of Texas men to keep open his 
communication with Point Isabel. ‘Ten days after he called for four Texan 
regiments, and also for four from Louisiana, to be sent while the Texans 
were mustering. Seven days after, he writes that he had been “ kept 
ignorant’ of the enemy’s movements for want of light troops. One-half the 
time that was spent trying to convince the secretary that he did not want 
troops, would have procured him abundance; but the fear that General 
Gaines’s volunteers would be employed instead of regulars, haunted him 
continually, and eventuated in his surprise. Let any person imagine himself 
im the position of the Secretary of War, bearing in mind that soldiers are not 
kept in a strong box to be taken out at pleasure, but that their mustering is 
a work of time, and then consider the perplexities produced by such a tissue 
of contradictions and complaints as the above letters. 

All the orders received by General Taylor reiterated the caution not to 
molest any Mexican posts already estab lished, nor to give offence in any 
way, while the actual crossing of the Rio with a large army was alone to 
be resisted as an “invasion.” The great object for which he was sent 
to the Rio was to protect Texas from “‘ invasion,” and to that end to keep 
himself and the government informed of the movements and numbers of 
Mexican troops, in order that the earliest information of a design to cross 
the Rio Grande might be obtained. Mr. Marcy writes, Aug. 30, 1845: 





















“It is presumed that, in pursuance of previous instructions from this depart- 
ment, you have taken special pains to become acquainted with the proceedings of 
Mexico, particularly in regard to the number and kind of Mexican troops at Ma- 
tamoras, Menterey, and other places, as well as those that are on the march 
towards them, and may be breught to act against your forces or pushed across the 
Rio, either in the vicinity of Matamoras or at distant points in that river. You will 
not, I trust, underrate the importance of such information, or fail to use the 
proper and necessary means of acquiring it. You are directed, should you deem 
it expedient, to employ competent and trusi-worthy persons to obtain such intelli- 


a 9 
wence. 
















The almost total neglect by General Taylor of these urgent orders’ was 
the main cause of the war, and seemingly because he did not in any de- 
gree comprehend the nature of his own mission, which was to seem to oc- 
cupy the country down to the Rio Grande, making use of that river as a 
“common right” with Mexico, watching most vigilantly the movements 
upon the other bank, and using the extremest caution not to alarm, irritate 
or molest, the Mexican posts or people. The object of his being there was 
to display such a force as, without provoking the Mexican commander, 
should convince him of the utter hopelessness of any enterprise upon this 
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side of the Rio Grande, and thus to prevent what alone was to be consid- 
ered actual hostilities, viz., an invasion. He was in command of an army of 
observation in face of an enemy threatening invasion, and on the fact of 
invasion hung peace or war, yet by the most unhappy military disposi- 
tions, he presented such a temptation as the Mexican general could not 
resist, and war resulted. With all the reiterated orders and admonitions 
from the department, extending from May, 1845, to Feb., 1846, General 
Taylor failed to conceive the spirit of his mission. When, on Feb. 4, 1846, 
he received the order to move forward to the Rio Grande, that order 
mentioned Point Isabel as the proper location, leaving it, however, to the 
judgment of the General to select that or some one better suited to the 
purposes in view, but with continued cautions. Mr. Marcy writes, March 
2, 1846: 

** You cannot fail to have timely notice of the approach of any considerable 
Mexican force; and, in that event, will promptly and efficiently use the authority 
with which you are clothed to call to yow such auxiliary forces as you may need. 
The Governor of Texas has been notified that you are authorized by the Presi- 
dent to make a requisition upon him for troops, and it is net to be doubted that he 
will promptly respond to any call you may make for that purpose. Your advance 
to the Rio will bring you, as a matter of eourse, nearer to your assailants in case 
of hostilities, and at the same time remove you to a greater distance from the re- 
gion from where auxiliary aid can be drawn. This consideration wil] naturally 
induce you to take more than ordinary care to be in a safe position, and prepared 
to sustain yourself against any assault.” 


On the 8th March the advance of the army left Corpus Christi, and the 
army reached the Colorado, 131 miles, on the 18th, where they met a small 
Mexican force, which ordered them not to cross, but retreated, without 
firing, before the continued advance. On the 28th March the army arrived 
on the Rio Grande, before Matamoras; and on the 6th April, nyne days 
after, General Taylor writes : 

‘* On our side a battery of four 28-pounders will be cormpleted, and the guns 
placed in battery to-day. These guns bear directly upon the public square of Mata- 
moras and within good range for demolishing the town. ‘Their object cannot be 
mistaken by the enemy, and will, I think, effectively restrain him from apy enter- 
prize upon our side of the river.” 


This was certainly a most singular mode of “ avoiding any acts of ag- 
gression.”” He was to have occupied peaceably the country, and to await 
in silence the performance of those threats of invasion which Mexico had 
occasionally made for many years; yet he marched right down opposite 
the city of Matamoras, planting his guns in “ good range for demolishing 
the town.” He then set about constructing a fort for a garrison of 500 
men, which would enable a brigade to maintain itself against any Mexican 
odds. ‘The whole army was now on the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoras, 
while its depots and magazine were at Point Isabel, 28 miles distant, and 
defended only by a small force. The whole country was swarming with 
Mexicans, whose forces were assembling in great numbers on the opposite 
bank, exasperated by the “ four 18-pounders in good range for demolishing 
their town,” so unprovokedly levelled at them. In this state of affairs, 
General Taylor writes, April 15, 1846: 

“On the 12th, I received from General Ampudia a despatch, summoning me 
to withdraw my force within 24 hours, and to fall back beyond the river Nueces. 
To this communication J replied on the 12th, saying that I should not retrograde 
from my position. Copies of this correspondence are enclosed. I considered 
the letter of General Ampudia sufficient to warrant me in blocking up the Rio 
Grande, and stopping all supplies for Matamoras, orders for which have been 
given to the naval commander at Brazos. 
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“ Notwithstanding the alternative of war presented by General Ampudia, no 
hostile movement has yet been made by his force. Whether he will feel strong 
enough to attempt anything when all his force shall arrive, is very doubtful. Our 
brigades occupy strong positions, beyond the reach of fire from the town, and can 
hold themselves against many times their number of Mexican troops. In the 
meantime our defences here and at Point Isabel are daily gaining strength. The 
latter point is well supplied with artillery, and in a good condition to resist an 


attack.”’ 


Now we must again call to mind for how long a time the Mexicans had 
threatened invasion, and that General Taylor had received by every mail 
cautions that the actual crossing of the Rio by Mexicans would alone author- 
ize him to act. The irritation of the Mexicans in finding four 18-pounders 
levelled at them, naturally caused a renewal of threats, in reply to which 
General Taylor commenced hostilities, April 15th, by blockading Mata- 
moras, keeping his guns in “ good range for demolishing the town.” It 
may be doubted whether even this state of things would have induced the 
Mexicans to cross, and General Taylor gives his opinion that they would 
not; but he further displayed such a temptation as no soldier could resist. 
The closing of the river cut off supplies from Matamoras, and the depot of 
the American army lay 28 miles in its rear, with but a small guard. To 
cut off that depot and surround the fort, capturing the whole American 
army, was a matter of such apparent ease as to be irresistible. General 
Taylor, writing on the 23d April, says, in alluding to the blockade : 


“T trust that my course in this matter will meet the approval of the depart- 
ment. It will, at any rate, compel the Mexicans either to withdraw their army 
from Matamoras, where it cannot be subsisted, or to assume the offensive on this 
side of the river.” 


What a singular mode of preventing the invasion of Texas was this,— 
viz., to adopt a measure which, as an alternative, would compel that inva- 
sion! After all the reiterated orders and intreaties of the department to 
General Taylor, that be should keep himself informed of the movements of 
the Mexican troops, and conferring on him the power of employing persons 
to that end, and his own letter just quoted, to the effect that his blockade of 
the river might compel an invasion, he writes from Point-Isabel, May 3d, 
as follows : 


** Since the date of my last despatch, Nov. 30, advising you of the state of 
things in this quarter, the enemy has made demonstrations on this side of the 
river, leading to the belief that he intended an enterprize against the depot at this 
place. Owing to the peculiar nature of the country, and our deficiency in the 
proper description of light troops, I have been kept ignorant, to a great degree, of 
his movements. It was known, however, that he had crossed above in considera- 
ble force, as the unfortunate result of the reconnoisance conducted by Captain 
Thornton clearly showed. Owing to the unfinished state of the field-work at our 
position, I could not prudently attempt any enterprise against this force for several 
days. In the meantime I received information, on which I could rely with tolera- 
ble certainty, that the enemy was preparing to cross below my position, with the 
view of effecting a juncture with the force from above. I could not believe that 
even with a force of 4000 men he would make an attempt upon my camp, oppo- 
site Matamoras, and ] was therefore compelled to suppose that the depot at this 
point was the object of his movement. I was strengthened in this belief by the 
knowledge that provisions had become exceedingly scarce in Matamoras since the 
blockade of the river.”’ 


The unfinished field work was begun April 6, and when accounts were 
received of the passage of a strong force “ above” and “ below,” with 
the view to form a junction between the army and its depot, the General 
suddenly waked up, and must have reasoned something in this manner :— 
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«« What can these fellows be after, I wonder? They surely do not intend to 
march 150 miles through a desert to Corpus Christi with me in their rear ! 
They cannot think of attacking us in our works, and yet they have crossed 
in spite of my four 18-pounders in good range for demolishing the town, aud 
which I wrote to the department would effectually prevent them from 
crossing, and also of my blockade of the river! It must be that they have 
got information, although I can get none from them, of the unguarded 
state of my depot, twenty-eight miles off through the chapparal at Point 
Isabel, and that perhaps is what they are after.” His conjectures were soon 
put to rest. Gen. Taylor had made an occasion for the Mexicans to cross. 
{f he had understood the spirit of his instructions and observed ordinary 
military rules, he would most certainly have occupied Point Isabel with his 
whole force, throwing forward small parties upon the river to observe its 
course, without, by their continued presence, giving permanent cause for 
irritation. Strongly posted at the Point, no Mexican army would have 
thought of attacking him, nor could they have invaded the country, leaving 
him in their rear. As it was, he spurred them to action by cutting off sup- 
plies from the river, and afforded them an object for their enterprize by 
laying open his depot to surprise. The result were those brilliant and well- 
fought battles, costing the life of the valiant Ringgold, and many a gallant 
soul amid that determined band, which proved itself superior to every 
emergency, even that of bad leading. 

The mental inactivity of Gen. Taylor was manifest in all his operations, 
from the surprise at Fort Brown to the capitulation of Monterey and 
the ‘‘ white flag’’ at Buena Vista. While his troops were never beaten by 
the enemy, he was himself always out-generaled by his opponent ; what 
the leader wanted in skill, was amply made up by the admirable conduct 
of subordinate officers, and the unexampled energy and indomitable cou- 
rage of the troops. ‘The brilliant operations from Vera Cruz to Mexico, 
afford examples of how much may be accomplished by skilful leading, with 
the expense of comparatively little blood. Gen. Taylor’s movements show 
to how great extent the blood of volunteers must compensate for unskilful 
leading, even when, as in the case of Gen, Taylor, there were the best in- 
tentions ; yet, it would seem, that the contempt of the general for ‘‘ volun- 
teers” rose exactly in proportion as he was dependent for his salvation 
upon their efficiency and courage. In a former number, we had occasion, in 
reviewing the able work of Capt. Carleton, to point out some of the in- 
stances in which the faults of the general were so splendidly redeemed by 
the self-sacrifice and valor of the troops. Our remarks seem to have 
created much surprise, and to have turned public attention to the fact, that 
brilliant results may be obtained in spite of official incapacity. Amid a 
whirlwind of newspaper commotion and comment upon our statements, 
their truth seems to have strongly impressed the public mind; and in pro- 
portion to the strength of that impression, has the mortification of the 
party press been made manifest in the bitterness of its comments. Many 
have attempted partially to explain, and others have, according to their 
ability, dealt in personal abuse more or less contemptible, according to 
their position, influence and talent.* In some of the newspapers we were 





* As illustrative of the temper of a portion (which we trust is not considerable, of those who 
advocate military chieftains simply as such, we have thought proper to give the following ex 
ample of one class of assailants : 
« BattimoreE, September 21, 1848 

“* To the Editor of the Democratic Review: 

** What a cursed old fool you have made of yourself in speaking of General Taylor in connec 
tion with the Battle of Buena Vista—why, you must be crazy—you are worse than a Brute 
Do you suppose any one will believe anything of it? Why, you d—d scoundrel, you will 
be ridiculed from one end of the country to the other. What office did you expect to get, in 
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pained to see evident willful misrepresentations. The Albany Evening 
Journal, as an instance, says— 


‘‘ The Democratic Review ventures to brand him as almost a coward, and ut- 
terly incompetent at Buena Vista.” 


How far the first allegation is true, our readers know. We award Gen. 
Taylor the highest praise for courage and zeal, but we are not there- 
fore to be told that he was consequently distinguished from the other 
heroes. Were there any there who were not brave? If Gen. Taylor were 
alone brave, what were O’Brien, Wool, Washington, and all those gallant 
men whose only fear was that they should be last in the melée? Among those 
papers which met our criticism in the proper spirit, and combatted our argu- 
ments fairly, was the New-York Courier and Enquirer ; but we are contpelled 
to regard the whole counter-argument as rather a cognovit than a reply, inas- 
much as the most important statements are not alluded to, while the truth 
of others is, in our regard, clauselessly denied. It is attempted to show, 
that the advance of Gen. Taylor from Saltillo to Agua Nueva, was not 
merely to fight Santa Anna, but for facilities of water, camp-instruction 
and good defence. Now we are to be governed by the facts as stated 
by Capt. Carleton, on whose ability and fairness we place great reliance, 
to say nothing of the avowal of General Taylor in his late speech at Pass 
Christian, that such was his object only. He states: 


‘It was, without doubt, the original purpose of General Taylor, in the event 
of Santa Anna’s marching from San Luis de Potosi to attack him, to offer battle 
at Agua Nueva, a hacienda twenty miles south of Saltillo, near which place he 
was then encamped. Accordingly, by the 10th of February, he had moved all 
his troops thither.” 

This affirms, very clearly, that it was the purpose, “‘ without doubt,” of 
Gen. Taylor, to fight at Agua Nueva; “ accordingly, he marched thither 
with all his troops.” The Courier states that it was necessary to advance 
upon Agua Nueva for water, &c., but Capt. Carleton states, page 185 : 


‘As amere encampment, the place at Buena Vista was unexceptionable. It 
was on a smooth, beautiful plain, well sheltered from the prevailing winds, with 
cool, delicious water in front and rear, good grazing in the vicinity, and plenty of 
fuel hard by. Important as were all these considerations, they were not the 
most important. Its highest recommendation was its remarkable defensible cha- 
racter. As a comfortable, agreeable, and convenient camp, it was not necessary 
to look farther !” 

This place of Buena Vista was selected by Gen. Wool in December, as 
a camp and battle-ground; nevertheless, Gen. Taylor advanced to Agua 
Nueva, a point liable to be turned on both flanks, while rumors of a large 
force in front were rife. He remained there eleven days, and the necessity 
of maintaining it, when once occupied, is thus argued by Capt. Carleton : 


‘* Opposed to some strong reasons against it, as a position for a battle, there were 
many in its favor. The enemy, in advancing upon the direct and great thorough- 
fare from San Luis de Potosi, had necessarily to approach by the hacienda La En- 
earnacion. ‘Thence to Agua Nueva, it was thirty-five miles through a desert; a 
long and fatiguing march for any species of troops, but particularly for artillery and 


case your dear C ass was elected? Bennett gives you a little what you deserve in Wednes- 
day’s Herald. If you are not personally assaulted, you will be fortunate, you infamous, lying, 
dirty rascal. Yours, A New-YorkeER.’ 

Among the least considerable and least influential of this class of physical and moral assassins 
is the New-York Herald, which contained remarks similar in style and logic to this of our 
Baltimore friend, who alludes with much fellow-feeling to it. That print, in its small way, 
thought proper to ascribe the authorship of the article and the control of the columns of the 
Review, both of which rest solely with the editor, to a gentleman who sometimes enriches the 
work with his contributions, but is in no way editorially responsible. 
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infantry, and without one drop of water for the whole distance,—the first to be 
found being entirely in our possession. Therefore, by maintaining thal position, 
General Taylor would have the advantage of the enemy’s disarray from a forced 
march, of his consequent fatigue, and, more than all, of the unfitness of his men and 
animals. from long-continued thirst, for immediate battle ; while, on the contrary, his 
own troops would be perfectly fresh, and prepared at all points to receive him. Be- 
sides, unless some spot should be chosen still further in advance, it was better, 
when this was once occupied, to maintain it if possible, than to select one in the 
rear ; because the fact of retiring on the approach of an enemy, even for a better po- 
sition, would be calculated to exert a moral effect upon raw troops greatly to be 
dreaded, as it would cause them to lose confidence, not only in their own strength, 
but in the sa gacity, firmness, and hopes of their leader, and on the other hand, would 
serve to inspire their antagonists with a more exalted idea of their own prowess. 

** These reasons for considering this spot as a very good one for a battle-ground, 
were chiefly dependent on the supposition that Sauta Anna, if he came at all, would 
approach the Americans, encamped upon it, from La Encarnacion, by the direct 
road. Agua Nueva is situated at the southern extremity of the beautiful va'ley of 
La Encantada ; and there were two other routes, by which, with great exertions, 
he might enter it. On one, he could march to the right, by La Hedionda, and 
thereby gain Buena Vista in our rear; and, on the other, he could pass to the left, 
by La Punta de Santa Elena, so as to attain the hacienda San Juan de Ja Vaque- 
ria, which would likewise enable him to get possession of the road to Saltillo, and 
oblige our army to fight under the disadvantage of having its communication en- 
tirely cut off. These were contingenc ies, and the only ones, which would render a 
change of position imperative.” 


Gen. Taylor himself had a notion of this, and writes from Agua Nueva, 
February 7 : 

‘*T am confirmed in my purpose of holding not only that point, (Saltillo,) but 
this position in its front. Not to speak of the pernicious moral effect upon volun- 
teer troops of falling back from points which we have gained, there are powerful 
military reasons for occupying this extremily of the pass rather than the other.” 


Now Santa Anna did advance by Encarnacion with his whole force, yet 
all these considerations, which had been matured for eleven days, were 
abandoned, and a retreat effected so hastily as to lose the baggage and 
stores, viz., five wagons with provisions and stores captured, besides what 
were burnt and destroyed, by Taylor’s orders, at Agua Nueva. Now the 
‘moral effect upon raw troops” of this disastrous retrograde march, and 
the loss of “‘ confidence, not only in their own strength, but in the saga- 
city, firmness and hopes of their leader,” as became manifest in the falter- 
ing of the Indiana regiment in the subsequent fight, together with the 
inspiration of their antagonists “ with exalted ideas of their own prowess,’ 
is asserted to be one of the most “ brilliant pieces of strategy.” The Cou- 
rier states it thus : j 

‘“* By making what would appear to be a hasty and confused retreat, Gen. Tay- 
lor hoped to induce Santa Aona to strain every nerve to overtake our army, with 
a view to complete its destruction; thereby taxing beyond human endurance, the 
strength and fortitude of his already exhausted troops, and rendering them more 
easy to resist by our small but fresh and strongly posted army. If this was the 
general's object,—and we have no right to doubt it—it was a most masterly stroke 
of policy; and Santa Anna fell into the trap sooner than might have been anticipa- 
ted, from his known shrewdness and address.” 


Now the Courier must excuse us if we cannot see the strength of this 
reasoning. How our small army could be “ fresh” after a forced march 
of fourteen miles, in such haste as to lose part of the baggage, is not easy 
to understand. The disarray of the enemy after a forced march of thirty- 
five miles from Encarnacion to Agua Nueva it is easy to comprehend ; the 
advantage of our fresh troops falling upon them as they issued from the 
Canero pass, according to the reasoning of Capt. Carleton, is clear ; but in- 
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stead of allowing our troops to remain fresh, they walked fourteen miles 
with their heavy kits, under circumstancés calculated to dishearten them, 
as is alledged, in order to fatigue the already tired Mexicans. Would the 
Courier have us believe that there is some mysterious military mode by 
which American soldiers may remain “ fresh,” after a march which will 
break down Mexicans? Let us see how such “ strategy’ operated :—San- 
ta Anna left Encarnacion Feb, 21, 12 M., and was at Encantada Feb. 22, 
and the Courier says, ‘‘ the shock of battle did not take place until the 
23d.” Now, instead of encountering ‘fresh troops” while fatigued and 
disordered, before they could clear ‘the Canero pass, they were allowed to 
concentrate and form at Encantada, and enjoy a night’s rest before they 

fought, while Gen. Taylor and a considerable portion of his force were 
marching and counter-marching between Buena Vista and Saltillo, ‘‘ to 
keep themselves fresh.” 

Capt. Carleton informs us, that while his troops were reposing after their 
march, preparatory to the next day’s fight, Santa Anna addressed them, 
and when he concluded, the responding shouts of his men were heard dis- 
tinctly in the American camp; says Capt. Carleton : 


“After the shouting had ceased, Santa Anna’s own band commenced playing; 
and, as the gentle breeze swept down the pass towards us, each delicious strain 
seemed to float upon it, mellowed by distance, yet distinct and inexpressibly sweet. 
For over half an hour it continued to delight our “ barbarian ears" with the ex- 
quisitely beautiful airs of the south. When it had finished, and the last faint echo 
had sunk to rest, silence, the most profound, fell over the two armies like a pall.” 


While Santa Anna’s 20,000 men were enjoying repose, thus lulled to 
sleep by softest music, and to gather strength to overwhelm the little band 
of 4,700 men committed to the care of Taylor, a large portion of that 
little band were toiling their way to Saltillo to repair the neglect of the 
leader, and to hasten back in time to support their fellows against the des- 
perate odds that were to assail them, and we are told that ‘‘ Santa Anna 
fell into a trap!” Well was it for that gallant band that Gen. Wool was 
there, supported by the indomitable heroes who took their orders from him. 

With a force of 4,700 men, General Taylor advanced, February 10, from 
a‘safe to an unsafe position. As early as the previous October, he had had 
news of the assembling of an army at San Louis. He had for months 
been advised of the presence of Minon’s head-quarters at Potosi, com- 
manding his left flank, and the first reconnoisance of Major McCulloch to 
Encarnacion reported a large cavalry force at that place. Now, if it was 
really a plan of General Taylor to retreat upon Buena Vista, why did he 
not send his heavy baggage to the rear on receiving McC ulloch’s first re- 
port? Was it not worth saving? Had he such abundance of means of 
transport and food that wagons and provisions were but a minor object ? 

It would seem not, from the Courier’s remarks, as follows :— 


‘‘ Tn order that the critic may be fully sensible of the motives which prompted 
this step (leaving the battle to go to Saltillo) of the General’s, let him imagine him- 
self to be inthe heart of an enemy’s country, living on short rations, with too small 
a force to forage, and too large a one to starve ; ‘with an overwhelming army in 
his front, and a disaffected district in his rear. 1 say let him i imagine this, and see 
if he don’t bestow an anxious glance towards his larder. 


Now, at the very moment when the Courier supposes Gen. Taylor was 
bestowing such “an anxious glance towards his larder,” the flames at Agua 
Nueva were consuming, by his orders, provisions and stores that he had 
neglected to bring away in season, and Santa Anna’s cav alry were captur- 
ing wagons with provisions upon the road, Yet we are told that this loss 
of | provisions in front was a “ beautiful piece of strategy,” while the neces- 
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sity of saving that in the rear was so great as to require the march of a 
large portion of the small army, 25 miles back and forth, viz., from Agua 
Nueva to Saltillo, and from Saltillo to Buena V ista, while the remainder 
encountered an overwhelming force! It was, however, not the mere loss of 
provisions that was the real evil. It was the moral influence of the apparent 
American defeat upon subsequent events, and the question of peace, that 
was the grand evil. It enabled Santa Anna to say with much apparent truth, 
that he had “ driven” the Americans from their positions, to the destruction 
of their baggage, and justified in some degree the illuminations for victory 
which took place in every town in Mexico. 

This claiming for a disastrous retreat from an imprudent advance, the 
merit of ** brilliant strategy,’’ we must put down as an after-thought altogether. 
Many officers have claimed the honor of selecting the battle field, but none 
have claimed for themselves the honor of suggesting such strategy. The 


Courier says further :— 


‘* Again, where did our reviewer get his authority for the fact that Gen. ‘Taylor 
left the field during the shock of battle, to look after the defences of Saltillo? Cer- 
tainly not from the author, nor any one else that I have heard speak of the battle. 


Captain Carleton says, page 58 :— 


“This is the time, (nine o’clock, A. M.,) selected to represent, on the annexed 
plan of battle, the position of our own and the enemy’s troops, as it is considered 
to have been the moment when the grand conflict commenced. Col. Davis’ Mis- 
sissippi riflemen, Col. May’s squadron, Capt. Pike’s squadron, and a piece of artil- 
lery under Lt. Kilburn, being on the march from Saltillo, were not at this exact 
time near enough to the field of battle to be included within the space covered by 


the plan.” 


Now, there may be some grave difference between ‘‘ shock of battle ” and 

“grand conflict,” which we will not discuss. It appears, however, that the 
“orand conflict’? of 20,000 Mexicans attacking a total force of 4,759 
Americans, commenced when the General commanding was absent on a 
march of seven miles to the rear with 500 men of all arms, withdrawn from his 
small force to put Saltillo in a state of defence, against 2,000 cav- 
alry under Minon, who had been “ hovering” “ all winter” for the espe- 
cial purpose of attacking Saltillo when any Mexican army should attack the 
United States army in front. Ordinary military prudence would have sug- 
gested the most complete arrangements for the defence of so important a 
place as Saltillo, before advancing eighteen miles to Agua Nueva to “ offer 
battle.” The Courier states 

‘ The assertion that the advance of our army upon Agua Nueva, was made for the 
express purpose of battle, has already been examined. Now for Minon and his 
2,000 horse, which our critic says General Taylor knew was on his flank. Very 
well; if General T. knew that this 2,000 horse was on his flank, he had nothing to 
fear, especially as long as it held itself habitually at the goodly distance of P otosi. 
The critic would doubtless have been frightened at this state of affairs, and proba- 
bly would have beaten a retreat, even then, but that is no reason why the General 
should. He had seen too much of “ war's dread alarms.” 


This is in some degree a mistake; instead of being “ frightened,” we 
should have reasoned probably that, going to ‘‘ offer battle ” eighteen miles 
in advance, with a small force, and knowing that 2,000 cav alry were within 
striking distance of our depot, on which our salvation depended in case of 
disaster, we should simply have taken such precautions as would have ena- 
bled us to fight with the whole force, and not have left it requisite to march 
500 men eighteen miles to the rear, and counter-march seven miles to the 
front, while the “ grand conflict” was commencing. 
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a our former article we remarked : 


‘It will be remembered that Genera] Taylor had been idle eleven days at Agua 
tin -va, whither he had gone to fight Santa Anna, well knowing that Minon was 
on his flank with 2,000 horse, and yet it was not until the shock of battle took 
place, that be left the field to look after the defences at Saltillo! He knew no 
more on the 21st February, in relation to this Mexican force, than he had known 
30 days before, yet the necessary duty of making disposition for the defence of 
Saltillo, was neglected until nearly too late. General Wool made the disposition 
for battle.’f 


General Taylor himself tells us that he knew, January 14th, that “ Santa 
Anna was within striking distance ef my line with an army of 25,000 men,’ 
yet, our phrase “this Mexican force,” referred solely to Minon’s cavalry, 
which Captain Carleton states, having its head-quarters at Potosi, commu- 
nicated both with Saltillo and Santa Anna, and had done so ‘‘all winter.” 
The Courier, doubtless inadvertently, puts a wrong construction upon this, 
thereby creating the impression that we intended to do injustice to gallant 
officers who are second to none in their deserts, saying : 


‘* He knew no more on the 21st February,” says the critic, ‘‘ than he had known 30 
days before.” The presumption is, then, that Col. May and Major M’Cullogh 
made false representations to General Taylor—which charge, from my personal 
knowledge of these officers, ] should deem rather imprudent to make against either. 


Now that the able reports in relation to the advance of Santa Anna of 
the two officers mentioned, saved Taylor from ruin, there is no question, but 
Gen. Taylor had known thirty days before that Saltillo was to be defended 
against Minon as soon as he himself had an enemy infront. The same erro- 
neous understanding doubtless induced the Courier to suppose that the con- 
duct of other officers was embraced in our criticism, which is very far from 
being the case. No army ever had better or more efficient officers than the 
galaxy of heroes on whose efforts hung the fortunes of the Republic in that 
trying hour at Buena Vista. What we infer from the facts before us is, 
that their hardships, dangers and individual glories were immeasurably in- 
creased by such “ brilliant strategy’ as the retreat upon Buena Vista. 
Nothing gives us more pleasure than to give our most hearty coneurrence 
to the following views of the Courier: 


** Who does not perceive, and is not ready to acknowledge, that on this occasion, 
of all others of the war, our officers were eminently conspicuous, as well for their 
skill as for their personal prowess? Who rallied the drooping spirits of our men 
in that fierce combat, in the course of which nearly every regiment and corps gave 
ground and were ready to quit the field, as some did, in disgraceful flight? Who 
nerved these men to stand to their flag, and directed their remaining strength and 
courage to the utmost advantage, but such officers as Wool, Churchill, Davis, 
Clay, McKee, Bissell, Hardin, Yell, Washington, Bragg, Sherman, O’Brien, 
Thomas, and a host of others that could be named ?” 


Well and truly did this battle eminently rest with the subordinate offi- 
cers, who were required to make good the faults in the general leading. 
We would suggest to the Courier, however, to be less harsh upon the men 
who faltered. If it has conceived the spirit of our criticism, it will under- 
stand that we charge upon the moral consequences of the ‘“ masterly re- 
treat’ from Agua Nueva, the further retreat of some of the men upon Sal- 
tillo. If Gen. Taylor retreated fourteen miles to fatigue the Mexicans, the 
Indiana men may have wished to fatigue them a little more by a retreat to 
Saltillo. The Courier would apparently derive some merit for Gen. Tay- 
lor for selecting Gen. Wool to command in his absence. This we cannot 
allow, inasmuch as the rank of Gen. Wool entitled him to command in the 
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absence of Taylor, who was personally as prone to “‘ wool ’’* the volunteers 
as to ‘‘ wool” the enemy. But, says the Courier : 

* Our reviewer says that Gen. Wool made the disposition for battle on the 21st ; 
which assertion, being true in a great measure, is not only refreshing, but it shows 
the discernment of Gen. Taylor in entrusting that duty to an officer of such ad- 
mitted skill and experience. Gen. Taylor is not one of those selfish and narrow- 
minded souls, who is jealous of any little reputation which may accrue to bis 
subalterns, by allowing them an opportunity of doing something for themselves. 
All he desires is, that the work shall be done; and he puts zt in the hands of 
those he knows can perform it best, regardless of the credit that may attach to 
himself in the matter. ‘This trait is, in my opinion, one of the great elements of 
his success.” 

Now we are pleased again to agree with the Courier, and acknowledge, 
that trusting the work to others has been “ the great element of his suc- 
cess.” In being absent from the field during the commencement of the 
‘‘ grand conflict,” he allowed the command to devolve by rank upon one 
who could “ perform it best.” Had he continued absent, Gen, Wool would 
scarcely have become the dupe of Santa Anna’s white flag, and the slaugh- 
ter of the Kentucky and Illinois troops would have been spared. 

In all the movements of Gen. Taylor there were the traits of the good 
soldier with an utter absence of every quality which constitutes the gene- 
ral. A necessary consequence was, that the hardships, dangers and blood 
of the volunteers were constantly required to compensate for the neglect of 
the general, a neglect vainly to be sought for in the brilliant and definitive 
operations of Scott. He never recklessly and ruthlessly hurled his devoted 
and invincible battalions against impregnable rocks, because his own genius 
was inadequate to the attainment of the same desirable ends by less bloody 
means. Nor did he ever surrender the fruits of victory hardly won with 
great expense of valuable life, by concluding an armistice and suffering a 
conquered foe to march out scathless with the honors of war. The fall of 
Vera Cruz stands out in remarkable contrast to the capitulation of Monte- 
rey. At the latter place, after the most incredible efforts in storming bat- 
teries, scaling rocks, assailing trenches and charging the routed foe, how did 
the cheeks of the gall: ant survivors tingle at seeing the Mexican flag come 
down to the salute of their own guns, and the whole march out with their 
arms amid triumphant shouts. Who that saw the gallant victors surrounded 
by the slaughtered bodies of their unavenged comrades, 

« Could doubt the shame, the indignant shame with which they thrill, 
To hear those shouts and yet stand still.” 

We will allow the gallant and lamented Walker, that glorious son of Ma- 

ryland, writing from Baltimore, to express it in his own language : 


“It is useless for me to comment any more upon the affair. Of course I concur 
with every Texan in the field, in the belief that we could have forced every Mexi- 
can to surrender both in the town and citadel, with the two Texan regiments, and 
this proposition was made by many ; and feelings of indignation, especially by the 
Texans, were expressed in the strongest language that could be made use of in re- 


gard to the capitulation. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. H. Wacker, 


Captain Mounted Riflemen, U.S. A. 


The armistice consented to by Taylor because, as usual, he was the dupe 
of his adversary, was of course not acknowledged by the government, but it 
had an evil influence upon the war; enhancing, in both blood and treasure, 
the price of peace. 

* To “ wool” in the army of occupation, was for the General with both hands to seize a vol- 


anteer who particularly displeased him, by both ears, as is sometimes done by irritable spin 
sters to contumacious lap-dogs, 
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TOUCHING THE TEUTON 


PumanTurory is all very well, my cear editor, but, like missionary 
effort, best indulged in at home. ! 
when I read the news from Germany. Poor dear old Germany !—turned 


topsy-lurvy by a mob of greasy, beer-drinking + tudents, and Socialist pro- 


, 


for one, lose every elimmer of it 


fessors! The Henker take the Union: the Rezch, the greatest of modern 
political humbugs! May the {Zenker also run aw: 
cock’s feathers, and ail the other midd] 
wish to restore! Why could not the Arch-Duke 
Styria with bis post-mistress, and not come on a foo 
fort? Frederic William may thank —— for much 
ways a yearning for Feudalism and slashed doublets. 

This Teutonic Unity theory. a childish eagerness vive a political 
eality to Moritz Arndt’s capital war-song, ** What is the Deutscher’s 
Fatherland 2?’ will die out by itself; but demagoguism, and disorder, and 


crazy vagaries, are established for mauy a year. Is there to be no spot 
left in the world that an American may visit, without stumbling upon 
caucuses and ward meetings? Can we travel nowhere without seeing 


se Liberty : placarded at the street corners and being elbowed and jo tled 
by * freemen?’ I cannot help regretting the old state of things, when the 
Yankee, arriving in Vienna, was told to beware of talking about govern- 
ment. Dark hiuts were thrown out about spies; one felt surrounded by 
a pleasing atmosphere of mystery—no annoyance came of it. Who ever 
sawaspy! No; we took pride in saying that at home we could do as we 
pleased, (alth magh we had ten times more liberty here ’) and all sorts of 
disadvantageous comparisons were showered upon the poor Vienne 
who seemed to care very little about affuirs of state. Jollity was 

them the order of the day. The VolkXsearten and Strauss,ora 

Sperl or the opera with Madame Schwartz and the charming Forti—the 
Cusino for dinner, Daum’s for cotlee. and Dehne’s cond:torei tor ices. What 
puddings, what wine, ard what ridiculously small bills! Everywhere 
music, dancing, good cheer, and money no object—just the place for the 
man who likes to combine enjoyment and economy. And now, eu 
guantum mutata—the shops are closed and Strauss is silent. Eleetion 
notices are posted where the programmes of bails and theatres met the 
delighted eye, and the Spe arlis t irned into an Austrian Tammany. It may 
be all very well for the natives. I bow before Liberty, Civilization, Self 
government, Progress, and all that sort of thi»g—old stories to us on this 
side of the water ;—but I say again, it is | ‘ery hard for the stranger, 
Imagine yourself at a German primary meeting, not knowing one word of 
the language! What fun! 

Mr. Marray will uot be able to tell us any more, with all the authority of 
his red covers, that Vienna is another Paris ; which, by the way, it was 
not: no more like it than beer is like Burgundy, or a dow dy Fraulien in 
the Graben to a trim Lorette in the Place St. George's. 

There was Prague, the most curious piece of urban antiquity in Ger- 
many—domes, steeples, and turretted towers, bristling on buth sides of 
the Moldau—all so old and legend-rich! Frock coats and round hats 
looked strange ly incongruous in this medieval town. One expected to 
hear the jingle of armor, and to see a knight or a Lanzknecht, fully 
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equipped, step from one of those ancient porta's! How fares it with 


Prague under the new systems of nationality? Bombarded—domes, 


steeples, and turretted towers riddled with shot, and blown down with 


shell. 

If these disturbers of the public travel had started this turmoil and 
destruction at their own suggestion, one might bave pardoned it: but to 
copy French revolutionists as well as French tailors !—I sincerely hope 
that the pleasant German character, so simple and so kind, will not vanish 
before the spirit ofthe age; and those pleasant German customs too: the 
gardens, the coffee, the knitting and the orchestra! Wherever one went 
was the Park, and in it capital music and happy faces. You p»id two 
cents for the privilege of sitting within the enclosure of the café to hear 
the orchestra more at your ease -—if you begrudged the performers 


your groschen, you could lie on the grass without and hear them just 


as well. 

What good souls they are, those hearty Germans! Their minds, like 
their meals, substantial but coarse, yet fond of sentimentality as of sauer- 
krout. Unmannered, without being unmannerly, they are wonderfully 
simple, dead to ridicule, and guiltless of jokes. The Fliegende Blatter, a 
Deutsch Punch, published at Munich, is a melancholy instance of the 
national failing—pleasantries so heavy, that they would sink like lead in 
the densest fluid known to chemists; caricatures so witless, that they 
would have made a laughing hyena cry like a crocodile. And, too, when- 
ever you told a German of funny men and — prints, he would say, 
“Yes, but the Flying Leaves! Have you seen them? How, are they 
costly 2” 

[ cannot help telling you what happened to a friend, who trusted to a 
German’s “taking.” Dining at the house of a distinguished professor in 
Berlin, he ventured to illustrate the stature of Western men by making 
use of the Americanism quoted in Blackwvod, and said that he had seen 
a Kentuckian so tall that he had to go upa ladder to shave himself. The 
company laid down their knives and forks, and turned reproachful blue eyes 
upon him. He believed he had missed fire, and thought no more about it. 
The next day, however, he met the professor, who accosted him solemnly, 
‘My dear G , how could you think us so stupid as to suppose we 
eculd | elie ve that remarkable fiction of your's yesterday? Do you not see 
- it each time yeur Kentuckian pat his foot upon a round of the ladder, 

s head would go up just so much, and that, consequently, he never could 
oa any nearer his head than when he started !” 

This want of feeling for the ridiculous makes the Germans do all man- 
ner of things in public that other people fear to venture upon for fear of 
beivg laughed at. The mind of a young and healthy traveller is some- 
times slightly unbalanced by behol! lding the conjagal kisses and hugs which 
couples so much indulge in, on the decks of steamers or in rail-way 
carriages. Generally, however, he feels a sense of exultation, like 
Hobbes’ Jaughing inan, or like old Mr. Weller, to know that he is not ob- 
lized to do it, and like the deluded victim before him, thinks it happiness. 

Che same naivete in the advertising columns of the newpapers, I saw 

ther day in the Magdeburger Morgen Blatt, an ancient Joe Miller 
istence; although Joe’s best jokes, by the way, are formulas 
absurdity as eternal as the axioms of Legendre. It was this: 

> announces to the world the untimely death of her 

aurowolle, alter a short illness. She calls upon her friends, 

» value of the deceased, can feel for her irreparable loss, for sym- 
At the same time, she begs leave to inform the much-honored public, that 
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the business will be carried on as before, at the same place, and she hopes to 
merit the continuation of their well-willitg patronage by her attention and 
industry.” 


In the Schwiibischer Merkur might for some months have been seen, 
that there was “at Heilbronn, to let, by Caspar Hendtlass, a store or 
stock of goods:” Here followed a George Robins’ description of the 
premises, and, 

‘ Through the painful Joss of my youngest daughter, I fee] myself impelled to 
give up this, my grocery busiaess, and to devote myself only, hereafter, to the 
commission business.” 

Many other advertisements read oddly enough to a stranger : 


Adam, of Wurtemberg, having died, it is prescribed that mourning of the third 
class shall be worn for three weeks, and likewise, mourning of the fourth class for 
three weeks.” 

Loving couples publish their engagements as well as their marriages: 

‘We hereby publish ourselves to the world as engaged : 

Rupo.ten Scuinken, 
Minna Essie.”’ 


Then comes the usual marriage announcement more Americano ; and, 
due course of time, something of this kind is sure to appear, 


“ At eight o’clock this morning, my dear and well-loved wife, Minna Schinken 
born Essig, was delivered of a fine boy, which joyful event | hereby proclaim to 
my friends. Rupo.exH ScHInKeEN.”’ 


Your true German never spares details. Paragraphs abound, in which 
persons in search of a situation describe themselves as well- horn; and 
possessed of every accomplishment, moral, mental ¢ and physical. There 
is generally, too, in every paper, a mysterious half- column with biero- 
glyphic phrases, only to be understood by the person to whom they are 
addressed. I suppose them to be communications of lovers whose papas 
and mamas had dammed the course of their true love. In this instance 
there can be no doubt of it: 

“ At dusk, O my love—you know where, 
J ) 7 
‘Yes! thine ever, 


Z. M." 


The following kind wish is quite common ; 
“A happy birthday to Johan Hundsfot, of Leipsic,” etc. 


This sort of thing is totally unknown to French journals; you find 
nothing in their afiches whic h you may not read on those round towers, 
bulwarks of decency, which you encountered on the Boulevards at suita- 
ble intervals, before the Communists pulled them down. 

If this revolution could extend itself somewhat to table and travelling 
manners, | confess I should be pleased. ‘The barbarous me dley of dishes 
at the ‘‘noon-eating ” might be simplified and reduced to shape. No 
longer should - ling be b mage on next to boiled beef, stewed cherries 
served with pickled fish, and the roast reserved for the end of the festival— 
a startling incongruity of fee ; ! No worse though, when we think of 
than our Yankee fashion of putting five or six different articles of food on 
one and the same plate, and taking a mouthful of each in impartial suc- 
cession. Our friend Peck, who had just broken himself of eating with 
his knife, was horror-struck at observing the unclean steel between the 


” 
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teeth of his neighbors. Indeed, except tobacco-chewing, (a liberal excep- 
tien, I admit,) there isnot a social mal-practice which Saint Trollope at- 
tempted to reform in America which you do not find in Germany. But 
if Germany does not chew, it snufls and uses cotton pocket handkerchiefs. 


The combination in a railway carriage is as good as sea-sickness. Beds, 


too, are quite atorture apart. I willsay nothing about Procrustes. That 


incient upholsterer ought to be allowed to retire from business: but if 


; 
any one but a Deutschman can sleep in those short cofhins, with a feather- 
bed und rhim and a fe ther-ber ver him, an he § i ti t the 


° } 
feather-beds 


July morning i -- York, or the first v f fleas in 
A}l these are trilles erhaps they add to the zest of trav 
mat Vv orget those glorious summer day 
Rhine: th ‘rosy Jitt amer, its decks 
Pattee valli A a 
‘ LA; }, I and H vy here is i wond erehe 
nd jisping: : and frieaven, here 1s it woncer-be 
t 
Rn cdinniee el alas 
a 


(ae ee ee . al ie es annie aa ' 
eC tabdie Li | t Whilti. ai \ 


the Litt 
neck« i flasks of Ig 
unsightly swamp roads, but 
pretty scenery, as he rattles alor ist ly-fashioned station-houses, 
each of them worthy ora |! 

Nor were the Eilwagen, anglicé Snailwagon, in which we toiled 


through long tree-plante } avenues, pleasantly chatting with the econduc- 
tor, whose favor had been propitiated by the present of a bad cigar. We 
see ourselves now emerging from it, pipestems protrudin y from pockets, 
heads capped with crushy grey felt hats, with conical crown at the door 
of the village inns—and after doffing the felt to the waiter and kissing the 
chambermaid, (sic semper Allemanuus,) inscribing upon solicitation our 
worthy names” in the stranger’s book. And when the shades of night 
prevailed, the fiddles summoned us to the ball. Here let me pause to 
take breath, A German ball reminds me of what the circus hand-bills 
call “A grand scena of double Trampoline.” In an immense 
immense number of couples are marshalled by the Herr Direktor, 
abreast, like the pre cession into Noah’s Ark. The Herr Direl 

his kids; off dart the first couple, followed by the second, and : 

the room once, when they stop, take the places in the re 

and wait until their turn comes again. ‘They go the pace, I assure you. 
Your quiet notions of a waltz are as unlike the Germany whirl, as t) 
sibilations of a male negro’s lips are to the screech of a locomotive. No 
vagaries are allowed; no cutting out of the line. The Herr Bal-direktor 
is there to put all erratic dancers down. The strict discipline and the 
sober phizzes of the athletz, reminded me of an incident described by the 
Marquis Chastellux, at a Philadelphia ball, to which he was invited just 
after the revolution, Col. Mitchell, the manager, addressed a young lady 
who would not take the place he had assigned to her, with: “Give over, 
Miss; take care what you are about, do you think you come here for 
yuur pleasure?” Farewell for the present, Y 
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AND THE Of GOTHAM. 


, 

Aunt Beex was a character such as could have flourish: d only in Texas 
or Australia. She was a tall and large-framed woman, who, having come 
of Scotch and Irish parents, bore, in her rounded, yet iron-jaw’d face, a 
singular union of that mischievous humor and stolid will which are the char- 
acteristics of the tworaces. Wethink it was evident enough when you 
met her eye, that Aunt Beck had never been born to exhibit, under any pos- 
sible circumstances in this troublesome life, a very saintly degree of patience 
—for, find her in howsomever placid mood you might, there was still a cer- 


AUNT BECK: OR, THE TEXAN VIRAGO TAILOR 





tain sharpness in the twinkle of her humor that made your nerves creep. 
This may be an uncharitable conjecture of ours, since Texas, at the time 
we write of (a few years after the Revolutiou) was by no means a hot-bed 
of the godly virtues—and from all accounts, there had been little in the 
fortunes which had befallen Aunt Beck to sweeten her temper, or cultivate 
in her great devoutness of resignation. A partial and plausible theory as- 
serts that circumstances make men—and women, too, we suppose !—hbut we 


incline to the belief that such women as Aunt beck make their own Cir- 
cumstances—or, rather, find such as are most congénial to their tem- 
pers. She was one of those born to be despots—to rule with a tyrannous 
will whatever persons and conditions she might come in contact with; and 
though her fate had been a cruel one, yet misfortune had as little hardened 
her generous impulses as it had softened her domineering temper. But she 
stood the best sponsor of her own characte r: for, though a “ lone woman in 
the world,” she was known to be so remarkably well able to answer for her- 
self, that no heaven-daring ruffian of the wild frontier on which she lived 
ever presumed to cross questions with her in a way to risk provoking an ex- 
periment of her hair-splitting skill with the pistol, a brace ot which she car- 
ried where housewives usually carry the bunch of keys. For her log hut 
in the old town of Goliad—of bloody memory—was at this time the only 
tavern, and she found pistols more useful than keys in protecting her prop- 
erty, and keeping her rough customers in order. Indeed, it was perfectly 
understood that she ruled, with an iron-hand, all who claimed the hospitali- 
ties of her roof-tree, and that, from her despotic fiat there eould be no ap- 
peal—for if the resort was to force, her ready hand and savage temper were 
nothing loth to meet it; if the tongue was to be the weapon, then hers was, 
beyond al! possible competition, the Litterest and most abusive that ever 
wagge od ! ! 

Whatever of misfortune really had occurred, Aunt Beck’s was a “ silent 
sorrow ;” for she never spoke of her past life in connexion with any of its 
affections ; and that she had ever known those which are common to her sex 
at all, you could only discover in occasional and unconscious outbreaks of 

a tender impulse, which revealed the woman thronuh the desperado, 

But though she herself was sternly silent at all times upon such themes, 
there were plenty of others who volunteered to talk for ber, and it was a 
gloomy tale of utter desolation at which these whispering rumor-bearers 
hinted, in econuexion with her career in Texas. It was said that her husband 
was one of the early colonists with Austin, and that they had brought with 
them from the mountains of Pennsylvania a lusty family of sons—six stout 
and manly-looking fellows as ever drew ‘‘a bead” or slung an axe. She 


wever had a daughter—but her seventh and youngest boy was very feminine 
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and delicate—unlike his six rough brothers, as contrast could make him, 
both in appearance and intemper. Her mother’s heart clung to this boy 
before all the rest, while her husband, who was a fierce and rude old rufflan, 

regarded him with contempt, and final! y even a pitiless aversion as womanly 
and feeble. Until the birth of this unfortunate child the pair had got along 
together with as little difficulty and as few serious collisions as could be ex- 
pected from natures which were mutually strong, tenacious, and unyielding 
—that is, they had quarreled now and then pretty savagely, but as they 
really loved and respected each other heartily, they had soon come together 
again, with a renewal of the affection which had only generated something 
of warmth in the separation. But now his slight form, and fair, pretty, girl- 
ish face, came between the contending powers, not as the angel of peace 
but of discord. They lived amid perilous scenes, and the ruder virtues of 
brute strength and courage were more highly valued than all others, and 
while the old man rejoiced in the prowess and daring of his six stalwart 
boys, who were in every sense so useful and congenial in his lawless pursuits, 
the youngest became an eye-sore and a shame to him in their midst. Not 
that the boy had really shown himself to be deficient in manly spirit by any 
overt act as he grew up, but mainly because he seemod to have nosymp: athy 
with their cherished moods of feeling and habitual deeds,—for this the elder 

sons hated him, and aided to nourish the father’s hate. The old man was a 
cattle-driver, or ‘‘ cow-boy,”’ as those men are and were termed who drove 
in the cattle of the Mexican rancheros of the Rio Grande border, either by 
stealth, or after plundering or murdering the herdsmen! They were, in 
short, considered as banditti before the revolution, and have been properly 
considered sosince. This term ‘‘cow-boy” was even then—and still more em- 
phatically, later—one name for many crimes; since those engaged in it 
were mostly outlaws confessedly, and if not so at the beginning, were always 
driven into outlawry by the harsh and stern contingencies of their pursuit, 

which, as it was in violation of all law, compelled them frequently into the 
most heinous crimes, to protect themselves against entailed consequences. 

The predatory excursions of this man and his six boys had furnished one 
of the earliest occasions for the harsh measures of the central government 
towards the new colony of Texas, which Jed to the first collisions between 
them. The son, who was then sixteen years of age, had always refused to 
accompany his father and brothers on these excursions, and although he said 
little, had, in spite of their united taunts and insults, persisted i in remaining 
by the side of his mother. She had heretofore taken his part and shielded 
him indirectly from these persecutions, as quietly as possible for her impetu- 
ous nature. But now a crisis had arrived. He was old enough to go with 
them and share in the hardships, as well as dangers and crimes of their ex- 
peditions; and the old man scornfully demanded that “‘ the white-faced 
gal” should go along to cook for them, if he had not the spirit to do any- 
thing else! 

The boy, it seems, was of a delicate and poetical nature, and shrank, now 
more than ever, from the harsh and uncongenial association of his father 
and brothers; for the dreams of a calmer and nobler life, which had been 
nourished in him bythe constant study of some few books which his mother 
had brought along with her, had now begun to take the warm complexion of 
reality—and, with an inherited firmness of will,they had become as laws and 
a fixed purpose to him. He refused positively to go, or to hold anything in 
common with his father and brothers, and that with a resolution and tena- 
city which both surprised and astounded the old man, who had heretofore left 
him to himself and his mother with a contemptuous disregard, never dream- 
ing, of course, that he would have the insolence at any time to assert his 
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life as his own. The re-action of his surprise was furious anger. 
ened upon the poor child's head the vials of his hoarded wri ith, i rds of 
the bitterest, the most brutal and savage denunciation, ‘This was in the 
presence of all the six brothers and the mother. The boy stood among them, 
white and firm: not a nerve quivered while he locked his father steadily 
in the eye. This only enraged the old ruffian the more ;—he taunted him 
with the most merciless and even ferocious mali: rnity—the boy’s face merely 
grew whiter and more rigid. The brute now roared with anger, and cursed 
him in dreadful curses, and swore, finally, with a hideous imprecation, that 
if the boy did not start with them the next morning, he would tie him up to 
a tree and lash his naked back with a ¢ duirt while rhe could stand, or there 
was life in him. 

** You will have it to do,” said the child, calmly. ‘I won’t go with you, 
oldman! I will stay with mother !” 

* You won’t!—won’t you?” roared the old wretch, springing forward. 
“ Take that! and go to her then !” 

He struck him in the ungovernable paroxysm of his rage—struck him on 
his fair and delicate temple a blow that would have felled an ox. 
boy sunk without a moan, he blood gushing from his eyes, nose and mouth. 
The mother had stood by during the scene without offering 
she sprang forward as she saw the blow about to be struck to ar 
band’s arm, but it was too late. Her darling—the child of ber heart lay at 
her feet dead—the red blood streaming over his white face. The woman 
was gone—a raving tigress was in her place—an unnatural monster! She 
sprang upon her husband, and before the sons could imterfere,she had 
snatched the bowie knife from his own belt and cut him with a dozen meor- 
tal strokes; and then charging like a demon of blind retribution upen her 
elder sons, had scattered them with the bloody knife far and wide, several 
of them badly wounded before they had time to realise all the horror of the 
awful and unnatural scene. They never dared co near her again. White 
pursuing them with the knife, she had screamed in their ears in the broken 
language of her demoniac fury, that they had been the cause of the boy’s 
death—that they had set their father on from the first, and might have pre- 
vented him from striking now if they had tried—that they had hated the 
boy because he was better than themselves! They knew her too well 
ever to venture into her presence again, and, bad as they were, the horror 
of that event made them worse and more desperate than ever, so that, in a 
few years they were all killed off either in foray or fray along the border. 

Who shall speak the dark, unutterable woe of this fierce woman, th us left 
alone with the bodies of the slain, and her own exhausted, jouunte passion ? 
She lived far away from any neighbors, and for several days nobo dy came to 
intrude upon her mournfully fearful solitude. When at last some of the 
neighbors gathered in, having heard the report of her sons, they found her 
busied about her house as usual, and when the y asked her for her child and 
husband, she pointed in stern silence to their graves, and harshly bade them 
go about their business. One of the party, a little more pertinacious or 
officious than the rest, insisted that something should be done in the case, 
and that she should go in with them to Brazoria to be tried. The woman 
stepped back into her cabin, and bringing forward two guns, leaned one 
against the side of the door, while with a grim relentless scowl upon her 
ghastly face, she ordered them to start—at the same time presenting the 
other gun at them. 

They were all armed, of course, but they did not choose to bide the is- 
sue of such a contest, and that with a woman too, so they left; and nobody 
ever dared to mention the event to her again. For more than a year it was 
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believed no white person went near her house, and that she did not see a 
living soul, vom 9 a wild Indians, perhaps, who are said to have been fre- 
quently repulsed by her single hand, in attempts upon her property. 

Her house was then on an old rail which led into the Rio Grande bor- 
der, somewhere in the neighborhood of Mier. It had formerly been tra- 
versed by the tobacco smugglers from the Sabine or the coast; but of Jate 
years it had been disused, for fear of the cow-boy depredations. Her hus- 
band and sons were said to have frequently robbed and murdered the com 
panies of traders as they called themselves—but really smugglers—along 
this trail, and now that they had dis ippeared, the bands of these equally 
lawless men began to make their appearance again along the trail, with their 
long trains of mules laden with bales of tobacco. ‘These men were the earliest 
intruders upon her solitude, and a pagel rece ption it was they met with at 
first! Gut these men are a merry and dare-devil class, and the laughing 
recklessness with which they braved her savageness at last won upon her to 
a certain degree, and she sullenly permitted them a sort of take-care-of- 
themselves hospitality. ‘They represented her appearance when tl first 

l | 1 ly ‘ds Te 


' ’ ' 


with hair slig rhtly grizzled, one year before; now she seemed tal 


intruded upon her as awfully hideous. She had been a fat and ruc 
| 


and gaunt, 
and her ch ky skin was shrivelled to her bones ;—her hair was a mass of crea 
my, unnatural looking white, and her sunken eyes burned with asultry sullen- 
ness that was appalling. After the first uncontrollable shudder, these men 
were either too brutal or too careless to pay any further regard to these ap- 
pearances, and they knew her reputation rather too well to venture to speak 
of them in her presence. Their rude and boisterous mirth seemed to have 
an immediate effect in rousing her life from the deadly lethargy into which 
it was sinking. ‘They first awakened her anger furiously, and then, as that 
was permitted to exhaust itself in harmless vituperation upon them, her 
kindlier feelings became gradually aroused through the strongly inherited 
mirthfalness cf her Irish descent. They say that when she finally broke 
out of a sudden in their midst into a loud laugh the -y were frightened—that 
it had an unearthly sound, like the dry chatter of a skeleton’s laugh. She 
checked herself suddenly, and glared around her in a fury—but they all 
looked so really startled and affrighted, that she burst again into a roar of 
eres mirth, which continued peal upon peal until she sank bysteri- 
ally upon the e: os and alter weeping for a long while there she arose to 
he r feet a changed being. The spell was broken! She resumed a partial 
cheerfulness before they —_ ne when the party returned they found her 
greatly altered in appearance, aS she was in temper and bearing. She 
looked Jike a human * ‘ing now, and met their rough greetings with some- 
thing like good humor; though when they ventured upon some rude banter- 
ing, the savage tartness of ber retorts warned them to ket pin due bounds 
As time progressed this class of outlaws became great favorites with her, 
and her house came to be a sort of frontier rendezvous for them. The year 
after she heard of the death of the last of her sons, she undertook a pil- 
grime se to the Rio Grande, for the purpose of « onfession, penance and ab- 
solution, at the great cathedral of Monterey. She had been educated 
Catholic, but, until the events of late years, had « ntirely forgotten her reli- 
gion, ‘The journey was a very pe rilous one, but she made it in company 
with one of those smuggling bands so far as the neighborhood of Mier. 
On parting with them she crossed the river above Mier and reported her- 
self to the Padre there, who, believing her account of the object of her 
journey, gave her a permit to travel which he obtained from the Alcalde, and 
forwarded the pious pilgrim with a strong escort to his superior at Mon- 
terey—she, of course, leaving behind a heavy remembrance for his blessing 
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Returning with a conscience now entirely at ease, and a purse nearly as 


light, she rejoined the smugglers, and from that time until the revolution 
she was openly engaged herself in the smugeling trade, and even led her 


band of men and mules in person. Her journey to the confessional 


} » ] | < ors tac . —ae - ert } ser } arect > 
C! | the advantages of information she desired, and she 


ierself of them in her own adventurous manner. She spoke Mex- 
ican admirably, and as she now had the reputation of pussessing a long 
purse, and, of course, great piety, it was easy enough for her, en pretence ef 
relieving her sens » conscience, to cross into } » border towns, 
and, after fecing the priest heavily, obtain through him an interview with 
the Alcalde, who had t e feed again yet more y for the privilege of 
introducing he baeco into the t ing the ni concealed beneath 
carts of hay or other produce for the market. ‘he permit or understand- 
ing being obtained, she would send back a trusty M mn servant to the 
camp—ol! e other sid the Rio Grande, in which » had left her com- 


' 
pany concealed—with d tions where Yr and at what hour. She 
would then meet'them, having previously, with the zeal ald of her ¢ 
tor, the vw 


same 


harge of his duty, 
1c] luly respected within 
the limits of his jurisdictio The great man was unusually condescend- 
ing that mernine, at ‘ he had not chosen to take his officer—whose duty 
it was to inspe¢ all loads and packs—into confidence, and go shares of the 
plunder with him, he would so overwhelm that functionary by his astonish- 
ing and loquacious condescension, as to completely distract his attention from 
his duty, and thus permit the tobacco to pass in safely. Usually, however, 
there was no necessity for all this trouble. The Alcalde had only to send for 
his officer and get him drunk over night, and the tobacco would be safely 
enough housed before he awoke; or else, if he was a person he could en- 
tirely trust, he would merely convey the intelligence to him that he had a little 
speculation on foot, and desired that officer would wear his brown spectacles 
next morning, and this hint would of course be understood, and when the 
tobacco was fairly out of harm’s way, this obliging functionary was to be 
remembered by a third heavy disbursement. In spite of the entailed neces- 
sity for all these heavy outlays—and these are only the direct and legitimate 
ones under the easiest possible conditions—the trade was occasion- 
ally so very lucrative that the smuggler dared everything rather than 
give it up, though it was quit as common for hi to lese 


’ 
i 
1 


as to make these enormous centages. As, for imstance, 
Alcalde might be attacked with a sudden fit f indigestion, 


of caurse, of virtue and patriotic zeal—then his unpurel 
dangerous, thouch by no meansrash. He would take the purse of the t: 


j 
’ ror sryt} t | nol rrnatr ) " } hin th u L,] j setivity 
perel vill smothered indicnation—assist him witn well cissembied activity 


to cross his tobacco—nay, even get it into the town, and then, in a sudden 
fit of abstraction, inform his officer, privately, that the prey was in the net, 
and he would draw the strings at once. Consequence—forfeiture of the 
whole—seizure and imprisonment of the smuggler at the pleasure of the 
Alcalde. It was the duty of this virtuous person to forward such prisoners 
to Mexico, and of course, account to the government for the forfeited pro- 
perty ; but as his fit of indigestion would have passed off by this time, his 
ears were mercifully open to propositions for vansom, from the friends of the 
captive, and when a few thousand dollars more had been forthcoming, he 
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would permit his benevolent heart the gratification of freeing the poor pri- 
soner, without a shirt to his back, while the government remained nothing 
the wiser of such good deeds on the part of its distant servants. Sometimes 
it happened that the unfortunate adventurer never saw the light again, hav- 
ing been disposed of in some mysterious way; and as there was nobody who 
di ired come to enquire after him, nobody of course was any the wise r for 
his fate but the sleek Alcalde and his tractable ministers. Hard as were 
such contingencies, the smuggler no sooner escaped from the consequences 

of one than he risked another without fail. There seems to be a something 
of charm in the wild and perilous exigencies of such a life, which holds 
with it a strange power those who have once felt its spell ; no sort of dan- 
ger, suffering, or defeat, can deter them from a renewal of the: attractive 
risks. Strange as it is, that this should be so with men, it is yet more re- 
markable to find a Jone woman persevering through years of perilous vicissi- 
tude in this traffic. She is represented to have p: assed through ne arly every 
difficult strait to which the life of the tobacco smuggler is liable, and indeed 
to have personally faced a greater amount and variety of dangerous extremes 
than any of the most noted leaders of the other sex along the whole border. 
‘There may have been some romancing in this statement, as is natural, from 
the unusual character of the circumstance, that a woman should be en- 
gaged in such a traffic at all; but these few facts are known to be absolutely 
certain, namely : that she was for a period of five or six yea rs on horse-baick 
for three-fourths of he or time, riding like a man, with pistols in her holsters be- 

fore her, and at her belt—she never carried a ‘gan—end passing between her 
own house and the towns of the Rio Grande ; that she usually had five or six 
men with her, one of whom was her Mexican servant, and a dozen or more 
pack mules loaded with tobacco going out, and some with specie coming in ; 
that during this tine she was frequently taken prisoner, and her men came 
straggling in without a mule or a penny; that she always came in alone 
on these occasions, and frequently made narrow escapes from, and had des- 
perate fights with the Indians; that she never hesitated to go anywhere 
she chose, Indians or no Indians, apd did not seem to regard their bei ‘ing in 
her path at all, &c., &c. 

Such facts as these were notorious ; and it was farther whispered, that she 
owed her frequent escapes to the powerful intercession, or rather interfe- 
rence of the Padres down along the valley from Monterey, who, it is said, 
held her in high regard for her piety, or rather her liberality to the church. 
It was also said, that she was both feared and hated by the majority of the 
men whom she employed ; but that she always had one or two about her who 
were faithful. On several occasions when they were returning, the men 
have attempted a mutiny, to get possession of the specie, by taking her life. 
She has always discovered the plot i in time, and permitting it to come toa 
head, has killed, often with her own hands, the ringleaders. At such times 
she was always as profusely liberal to the faithful few as she was pitiless 
in her vengeance upon the traitoreus majority. 

There are very many extraordinary stories told of her daring, her cunning, 
her vindictiveness, and her humor; but it isa marked and curious fact, 
which I have noted often with great interest, that amidst all these tales, in 
the mouths of very many different grades of lawless men, we never yet, in 
one Instance, heard anything like an insinuation direc ted against her fair 
fame and honor. She was by no means so old a person, that such charges 
would not have been thought of and greedily circulated about her; but that 
there was a certain grave, stern, and reserved austerity, which made itself 
so frequently apparent in her looks and bearing, in spite of her humor and 
recklessness, that such thoughts were utterly rebuked, even in the minds of 
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the most obscene blackguards. She is said, on one occasion, when near 
the Rio Grande, on her way out with tobacco, to have slit the ears of such 
a fellow, who said something i in her presence offensive to her delicacy, and 
then driven him from her camp, without food or a gun, to find his way back 
as best he might. This was a Jesson that lasted ever aft erwards, whenever 
she was present among men, of whatever stamp; fur such an incident as 
this has always wide circulation. 

At the time the revolution broke out she was thought to be quite wealthy 
and was engaged in smuggling on a more extensive scale than any one cles 
in Texas. She had not much visible property, but her wealth was said to 
be all in gold and silver. Pe this as it may, that event broke up her smug- 
gling operations entirely, and she re mained quiet at home, taking sides with 
neither party. But neutrality at such atime was out of the question, and 
her house was surrounded suddenly and pillaged, by the blood-thirsty and 
brutal Cos. It is said that he carried off a large sum in specie, which he 
found concealed under the floor of her Rancho. From that time she be- 
came a fierce and deadly foe of Mexico and Mexicans, and it turned out, 
that although Cos was said to have carried o - all her money, that she still 
had a great deal left to spare to the cause of Texas. She never did any- 
thing by halves, and so, by the time the war was over, she found herself 
nearly pe nnyless, and was compelled to begin the world anew. She had 
been hanging around the army, sometimes taking a hand, on a pinch, with 
her pistols, and at others cooking for the officers and attending the wounded. 
But when the army was finally disbanded, she went back to her old life of 
solitude again, but soon found that she could not live upon air, as all her 
money was gone, and her stock scattered to the four winds. She would not 
condescend to trouble the new government for repaymet uy of the sums she 
had advanced; but with characteristic recklessness and energy got together 
some few of the remaining men formerly in her employ, and then, making 
a sudden descent upon the distracted borders of Mexico, drove back a herd 
of five hundred head of cattle;—in a word, became a female ‘‘ Cow-boy,” as 
her husband and elder sons had been! On reaching the settlements the 

cattle were rapidly converted into money, although she did not appear in it, 
al acted through an agent. Having received the money, she is said to 
have declared her determination to alter her mode of life—quit adventuring, 
and settle down in quiet for the rest of her life. That her ideas of quiet were 
decidedly comparative, will be perceived, when it is known that the de- 
serted site of Goliad, of bloody memory, was the location of her new and 
guict home. It was then the extreme frontier of settlement west. The 
whites had been driven from Bexar, and the little settlement at Victoria was 
scattered ; the country was filled with outlaws—stragglers from both armies— 
the ravens of spoil and slaughter, that were starving now for want of their 
unclean food. 

The Indians taking advantage of the general confusion, were driving the 
settlers steadily back and back towards the San Bernard, and were con- 
stantly scouring the country back and forth in small predatory bands. 
It was in the midst of such a condition of things that our wearied and 
saintly hermitess, sighing for the calm delights of peaceful seclusion, away 
from the harsh strife and wicked turmoil of an evil world, threw herself for 
the remainder of her days. She was the pioneer of re-settlement, and took 
things as they came with a most philosophical resignation. If the Indians 
troubled her stock, she sallied out and gave them a drubbing—if re negades 
and horse-thieves annoyed her, she dealt with them in an equally summary 
manner, and soon made her, neighborhood respected to such a degree, that 
two or three adventurers from the settlements plucked up courage, and 
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came to live in deserted tenements of the old town. If any one came who 
did not suit her, she soon drove him off with a flea in his ear. Thus several 
years had weseaem and though there were still not more than a half dozen 
others in the town, yet the pe Trail to Bexar had begun to be travelled 
now and then, ; he little setdement at Victoria had begun to gather in 


; 
i 


again, and Aunt Be rs was not alias eutly called upon by land-hunters, 
travellers, speculators, and so forth, for food and Sd a she con- 
cluded, as the thin 
once. 

About this time my friend Dick DFord—a wild a gallant young 
Virginian, went to Texas to seek his fortune. He wasreckless as exuberant 
life and a mirthful and dare-devil spirit could make him; but yet he had a 
sober purpose before him—that 1s, he protests that he ha ut we have 
always th vuught that he obtained the commission of surveyor of Golied Co. 
rather as an excrse fur running himself into all sorts of se rapes and hatr- 
r than with the thrifty view of -ating the best 


foundation for a fortune. Be this 


became inevitable, to give in and ‘‘ keep tavern” at 


r 
J 


breadth ventures—rathe 
Jands ms himself, and thereby laying the f 
as it may, the best pro ot of his being a sad scamp ts to be found in the in- 


cidents we are about to relate. He ma foliad the cé ntre of his operas 
tions, and, of course, his head-quarters could nowhere but at Aunt Beck’s 
tavern. Dick and she got along surprisingly together, { i there was some- 
thing in the cool matter of fact way in which he pushed his surveying or 
hunting expeditions right into known Indian Territory without the slightest 
regard to their numbers or formidable fame—which quite won Aunt 
Beck’s he ab—e vause it was so much after her own habitual mode of pre- 
cedure. Dick had been living this wandering and adventurous life for 


over a year, when the monotony of its seclusion began to be somewhat 
relieved. ) men were flooding into Texas from every state in the 
U nion—their p »ckets stuffed with “ land — the most of which was 


located on some imaginary grant on the ren le er ntier. The mania for 
speculation, which was the first re-action ical he depressi 1g times of the 
revolution, had scattered this worthless paper far andl wide, and many a 
clever, warm-hearted fellow, had been gulled by chee d agents of 
those irresponsible companies into giving up a valuable certainty at home to 
chase the wild goose that was to lay him golden eggs over those desolate and 
dangerous plains. These verdant and eager adventurers had begun to push 


their way as far as Goliad; and sometimes when Dick came in he would finda 


party waiting his arrival at Aunt Beck’s tavern, to go with them and survey 
these ‘‘ promised lands.’’ On the occasion to which we shall particularly refer, 
he found two young men who had just arrived from “ The States,” and were 
anxiously awaiting him. One of them, nam: od Alien, was a plainly dressed, 
bright-eyed youth, who said he wasa farmer’s son from Tennessee—whule 


the other was a heroic tailor of oth im ah iad dropped one goose to 
chase another. 

The usual frank and rough ereeting of the frontier being over, these men, 
together with Dick and hi 
around an old pine dry-goods box, which 
tre of this stood a large wooden bowl, filled with a boiling hotch-potch of 
and potatoes. A tin pint cup flanked the pewter plate which was in front 
ofeach man. There was no sign of spoons, and the two strangers looked 
with a pi an d and hungry curiosity at the contents of the bewl, when Dick 
laughingly drew his hunting knife and commenc: d ae aring vigorously at 
the potatoes and fragments of meat, which were bobbing about in the hot 
and muddy-looking pool. They took the hint and foliowed suit, while Aunt 


Beck—her strong features flaming from the heat of the fire—walked round 
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behind them, filling each cup with coffee from a great black tin boiler. 
Aunt Beck was usually sulky or tart when strangers came, but fur a miracle 
she was in a rare good humor this evening. 

‘ There ! there !’—as she was running his cup over in her generosity— 
‘you mean I shall have enough this evening, Aunty ?”’ 

“Sure and yes, hinney! ye should be afther ateing enough while ye'v 
the te and the bowels!” 

Aunty, I say !—though I may not always have just such luxurious 
conveniences at hand as you furnish here, yet I don’t know what's to spoii 
my appetite.” 

“Ah, chiel Dicky! Chiel Dicky, ye’r ower brash! Them long-hair’d 
britherin ov’ Satan will spile ye’r stimach for ye yet !’’ 

* Who ? the Camanches ?”’ 

“ What?” interrupted young Allen, quickly, while his eyes glar 
‘fare the ¢ eens about !” 

‘* Camanches aboun ! saft craythurs ye are, not to be smellin’ the wasp- 
nest ye’r pokin’ ye’r noses in! Sure, mon, they’r thick as thrae in a bed 
on these pararries! This hare-’em scare-’em Dicky, here, has aven been 
plading and inthrating of ’em to ase him of his wool for moonths and 
moonths, but Pm a thinkin’ they won’t hae it because its sun-burnt and 


frizzled. ‘They likes fresh, slick, ilely hair, like yourn best, hinnies. 


»” 


(To be Continued.) 
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GEN. WILLIAM 0O, BUTLER, 


Genera Butcer is of Irish extraction. His fat ival But! 


butier, a 
native of Pennsylvania, served in the Revolutionary War, and emigrated in 
L7S4 to Kentucky, where, during the war of 1812, he was made Adjutant- 
General. No member of the Butler family, c ipable of bearing arms, has 
ever been remiss in obeying their country’s call; and Washington and La- 
ayette have left testimonials of the esteem in which they held the Buller name 
and connection. ‘The subject of this notice was born in Jessamine county, 
on the Kentucky river, in April, 1791, and was therefore still almost a boy 
at the opening of the war of 1812. He had just graduated, and was about 
entering upon the studies of the legal profession. The disasters which 
marked the beginning of the campaign—our losses upon our north-western 
frontier—the surrender of an American aoe and of a large territory with- 
out a blow, aroused the spirit of the great west to unprecedented efforts. 
Thousands marched from Kentucky pledged to drive from our soil the Bri- 
tish invaders and their scalping allies, Among these volunteers was young 
Butler, who cheerfully abandoned an envi ible position, his favorite studies, 
and the enjoyment of a refined and polished society, to fight, as a private 
soldier, the battles of his country, 

Ie enlisted in Captain Lart’s company of erty, and was soon after- 
wards elected a corporal. He be longed to the detachment that relieved 
Fort Wayne, then beleaguered by the Indi ins, drove the latter beyond the 


Wabash, and destroyed ‘thei ir towns on that river, The season being now 
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far advanced, the troops retired into winter quarters at the Miami of the 

lakes. Young Butler now accepted an ensigncy, but only upon the condi- 
tier shat he might still remain attached to the north-western army ; indeed, 
Su. sfong was the desire which prevailed among the heroic volunteers of 
Kentucky, of wiping away the stigma which Hull’s capitulation had brought 
upon the American arms in this region, that no views of promotion could 
have induced the young soldier to abandon his hope of sharing in that en- 
terprise. 

After a tedious season passed in an imperfect camp, amid the dreary soli- 
tudes of that inhospitable region, the Kentucky volunteers, though ill sup- 
plied with clothes and provisions, though almost entirely deprived of artil- 
lery, and supported only by the 17th regiment of United States infantry, 
demanded to be led to the enemy. W ithout waiting for the arrival of fur- 
ther reinforcements or for the spring to set in, they “inarched to invade Up- 
per Canada. So long and skilfully had the British agents been engaged in 
agitating among the savage hordes of the wilderness, that on this occasion 
they had succeeded in mustering an overwhelming Indian force for the pro- 
tection of their frontiers. The Kentuckians attacked them without hesita- 
tion. At the very onset, Ensign Butler gave proof of that military tact, 
that boldness of purpose and cool determination which marked his subse- 
quent career. A long file of red warriors were discerned making for a 
fence, which would furnish them with an advantageous position to annoy 
our troops. Young Butler perceived at once the purpose of the movement 
and the necessity of anticipating it. At his suggestion, a few picked men 
of his company were detached under his orders, to check the progress of 
the foe; by active exertion they succeeded in re achin: g the position before 
the Indians, and held it long enough for reinforcements to come up. In 
Jeading this forlorn hope, Ensign Butler displ: aye d the utmost abnegation of 
self; he and his brave comrades must have felt that they were sacrificing 
themselves for the purpose of saving others. Another anecdote exemplifies 
the same generous quality. The Indians, driven from their position on the 
river Raisin, retired towards the woods in the rear, still keeping up a sharp 
skirmishing with their pursuers. ‘The Kentuckians followed them from 
thicket to thicket, from tree to tree, until the approach of night made it ne- 
cessary to discontinue the pursuit. In their retreat towards their camp, 
their steps were dogged by Indian stragglers, whose desultory fire annoyed 
their rear. As Butler’s party were about to issue from the forest, the young 
officer heard the voice of a wounded man calling at a distance for help. 
Disregarding the appalling danger incurred, he induced a few men of his 
company to return to the assistance of their disabled comrade ; on their way 
back, one of the party was mortally wounded by the bullet of an ambushed 
Indian. 

The great struggle at the river Raisin occurred on the 22d of January, 
a few days only after the encounter above referred to; the British operated 
their junction with their savage allies; their united forces proved irresisti- 
ble, and after the destruction of the right wing of the American army, they 
were at liberty to concentrate their masses upon a heroic band of volunteers 
who held a strong position within picketed gardens. There was a barn 
which commanded that position, and a party of the enemy were Ciscovered 
striving, under protection of a sharp cross-fire, to occupy that advantageous 
post. It was of the utmost importance to deprive the enemy of a shelter 
from behind which their protected marksmen could have thinned ourranks with 
impunity. A volunteer was called for to set fire tothe barn. Young But- 
Jer without a moment’s hesitation, leaped over the pickets, passed unharmed 
through a shower of bullets, and succeeded in accomplishing his purpose. 
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On his way back he stopped to survey the progress of the fire, and finding 
that it grew too slowly for his purpose, he returned and lighted it anew. 
The flames soon wrapped the building, and forced the enemy who had al- 
ready gained access to its rear, to retire precipitately. Young Butler re- 
gained his position within the enclosure, and it was there, after passing 
safely through so perilous an adventure, that he received a wound from 
which he suffered several weeks. Although the volunteers within the pick- 
etted grounds were virtually comprised in ‘the surrender of General Win- 
chester, they declined complying with its terms, and kept up a determined 
resistance, until they forced the enemy to grant them an honorable capitu- 
lation. 

We will not here recall the scenes that followed and disgraced the British 
name. Young Butler fortunately was not among the helpless victims whom 
Proctor delivered over to the tomahawk of his ruthless allies; though 
wounded and ill, he summoned fortitude enough to resist the fatigues and 
privations of a winter march through that desolate region, and reached fort 
Niagara. Soon afterwards he was freed by parole from the horrors of con- 
finement in a British dungeon, and returning home he was rewarded for his 
services by promotion to a captaincy. As soon as his exchange was ef- 
fected, in 1814, he sought eagerly an opportunity to enter upon the active 
duties of a military life. His regiment was ordered to repair to the stand- 
ard of General Jackson, at the south ; but Captain Butler, impatient of its 
tardy motions, pressed on with his company of new levies from Nashville, 
Tennessee, with such despatch, that he succeeded in bringing up his little 
command, no insignificant addition to the General’s inconsiderable force, 
in time to take an active part in the expedition against Pensacola. 

It will be remembered that the British, violating the sacred rights of 
neutrality, and taking advantage of an influence gained in another “hemis- 
phere, succeeded in persuading the weak Spanish functionary, then in 
authority, to permit them to use their ports and arsenals as the possessions 
of allies, defensive and offensive. ‘This was such a flagrant violation of the 
Jaws of nations as to amount to a declaration of war de facto. But apart 
from the abstract question of national jurisprudence involved in the issue, 
the position of Pensacola was so advantageous for the concentration of 
British troops intended to invade our Southern provinces, that on the ground 
of expediency alone, General Jackson felt it his duty not to hesitate a 
single moment. In despite, therefore, of Castilian manifestos, he led the 
little force under his command into Florida. 

Captain Butler’s company suffered severely in the brisk attack at Pensa- 
cola; it charged the enemy at the muzzle of his guns, and had a great 
influence in de termining the prompt issue of that short struggle. After the 
surrender of Pensacola, General Jackson concentrated his forces in the 
neighborhood of New- Orleans for the protection of that city. Inthe highly 
milit: ary movement of the 23d of December, where the enemy were surprise vd 
in their quarters, Captain Butler had frequent opportunities of distinguishing 
himself, and, on one occasion, assumed the command of his regiment, the 
colonel having accidentally lost his way in the confusion of the night. The 
prudence of the general-in-chief f alone suspended that vigorous action, and 
Captain Butler was compelled to retire in the hour of victory. 

Fr requent skirmishes occurred between the advanced posts of the oppos 
ing armies, in the interval, from the oe of the 23d of December to ibe 
battle of New-Orleans. In one of these, Captain Butler, who was detailed 
to command the guard in front of the encampment, displayed great valor 
and incurred great risk in venturing, almost alone, to set fire to a building 
that seemed to furnish the enemy with an advantageous position. He narrow ly 
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escaped being made a\prisoner, and succeeded in capturing, single-handed, 
a British soldier, whom he found ‘concealed within the house. The deci- 
sive battle of the 8th. of January, gave the young soldier no opportunity 
of increasing his military reputation, but’ he proved himself most usefal, 
nevertheless, in carrying out the designs ofthe commander-in-chief. He 
was breveted inajor for his:meritorious conduct during*that campaign, and 
acted as aid+de-camp to General Jackson, until 1817, when, with the rank 
of colonel he retired into private life. He now resumed: ithe study of the 
law, married, and continued living in comparative retirement and the enjoy- 
ment of domestic’ happiness on his patrimonial estate; at the confluence of 
the Kentucky and Ohio rivers, for a space of nearly twenty-five years, At 
last, he was prevailed upon to bring theoweight of ‘his’ personal popularity 
into the political’scale, for the purpose of determining, im favor of the cause 
of Democracy, the congressional ‘district in which he resided. He served 
two. successive terins as the representative of that district, speaking seldom, 
but most impressively,as several eloquent efforts, still om record, testify, and 
absolttely declined running as a ‘candidate fora third term. 

{n 1844,Gen. Butler was nominated asthe Democratic candidate for Gover- 
nor of Kentucky; and although he fuiledin'that contest, yet when the greatly 
reduced majority which his popularity secured is conside red, together with 
the fact that the incalculable influence of Mr. Clay. was thrown into the 
sealé against-him, this defeat mast he accounted almost as’a victory. 

When the: Mexican war began, Butler was created major-general. His 
services in that capacity are still:too fresh in the memory of our readers to 
require any comment at our hands: The daring and perilous charge at Mon- 
terey, which was led by him, will not soon be forgotten. Although severe- 
ly wounded om that occasion, he still remained for several months with the 
army, until this:health requiring rest, and the state of military affairs no 
longer making his presence necessary, he sought and obtained leave of ab- 
sence to return heme. 

Gen. Batler, without any pretensions to the ‘characterof an author, has 
not unoften indulged in occasional’ poetical compositions, under the inspi- 

ration, we believe, invariably, of some strong emotion. Those specimens 
of his talent which have reached us betray, ax it were unwillingly, a dispo- 
sition to meditate and a slight tendency to melancholy. His verse, though 
free, is flowing and quite musical. 

Wecould not add any remarks more appropriate and true than the fol- 
lowing, which we extract from Kendall’s biography : 


“Tn person Gen. Butler is tall, straight and handsomely formed, exceedingly 
active and alert—his mien is inviting—his manners graceful—his grit and air mili- 
tary—his countenance frank and pleasing—the outline of his features of the aqui- 
lime cast. thin and pointed in expression—the generul contour of his head is Roman. 

* The charucter of Gen. Butler-im private Jife is in fine keeping with that ex- 
hibited in his public carcer. lathe domestic circle, care, kindness, assiduous ac- 
tivity in anticipating the wants of all around him—readiness to forego his own 
gral.lications to gratily others, have become habits growing out of his affections. 
His love makes perpetual sunshine at his home. 

+ Among his neighbors, liberality, affability, and active sympathy mark his so- 
cial intercourse, and unbending integrity and justice all his dealings. It is too 
mach the habit in Kentucky, with stern and fierce men, to carry their personal 
and political ends with a high hand. Gen. Butler, with all the masculine strength, 
courage and reputation to give snccess to attempts of this sort, never evinced the 
slightest disposition to indulge the power, whiist his well-knowa firmness always 
forbade such attempts on him. His life has been one of peace with all men, ex- 
cept the enemies of bis country.” 
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OLIVER CROMWELL.* 


We have read this book with disappointment. We commenced the only 
biography of Cromwell, by an American, with the hope of finding something 
that would compensate for time spent in reading—for money spent in pur- 
chasing it. We sincerely wish, for the honor of American literature, it 
had never been written. It is a mere compilation, prepared for an epheme- 

ral market. It shows neither learning, taste, nor judgment. 

Carlyle, with that “ tough faculty for reading,” for which all give him 
credit, has dug away an “ avalanche of human stupidities, ” under which 
laya “ shoreless chaos” of almost illegible records, “ printed, written, to 
the extent of tons and square miles, as shot-rubbish ; unedited, unsorted, 
not so much as indexed; full of every conceivable confusion, yielding 
light to very few; yielding darkness, in several sorts, to very many.” He 
has been the first real reader of Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches. 
He has succeeded in throwing some new light on the very enigmatical 
history of England in the seventeenth century. That “ dull pedantry, 
conceited, idle dilettantism, prurient stupidity,” should kindle a “‘ rush- 
light,” throw an armful of wet rubbish into the pure flame, and then go 
about lighting up “dog-holes in nature,” is more than poor human pa- 
tience can bear. Those ‘‘ who wish merely to compile torpedo histories,” 
may get for themselves a considerable quantity of pudding and notoriety ; 
but those of us who take those same torpedo books, and “ struggle piously, 
passionately, to behold, if but in glimpses, the faces of our vanished 
fathers,” are compelled to turn away in sorrow, not daring to tell half we 
have seen. As Schiller says, in an often-quoted passage, “ against stupidity 
the very gods fight unvictorious,” 

Mr. Headly has often made his appearance as an author. His first 
works were sufficiently destitute of real literary ability, but they were in 
every respect superior to the one now at hand. He wants all the best 
qualities of an able historian. He has evidently read much about Crom- 
well, but rather for the purpose of collecting materials out of which to 
build a book, than for the purpose of examining authorities to elicit new 
light on a difficult subject. No testimony has “been weighed, so that he 
seems to have had no use for his judgment. Instead of using any 
effort to give us the true character of the master-spirits of those times, he 
has devoted his greatest energy to describe the smoke and thunder of the 
battle-field. He has gone as far astray from the path of a true historian 
in overestimating the character of Cromwell, as Clarendon and others have 
in underrating it. Instead of pursuing the right track of investigation 
marked out by C arlyle, he has mistaken the real meaning of the earnest 
satirical critic, and has dealt many a useless blow upon former historians. 
He narrates with but little perspicuity, and has the common fault of pro- 
lixity. Writing with all the confidence of an author “ grown gray in 
thought,’’ he has many of the worst faults of one in his novitiate. He has 
no easy command of language, while the deformed body of his thought 
goes straddling along on limber stilts, covered with a rag metaphorical 
cloak of a thousand different colors. Leaving out what he has borrowed 
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from Carlyle, his book would be worthless as that of Carrion Keath, but 
not equally harmless. 

He starts upon a principle entirely at variance with right reason and 
sound morality. ‘ Civil and political liberty,” he says in his preface, 
“ have never advanced, except through revolutions.” This is his historical 
theory, if, indeed, he may be said to ‘have any theory. We do not deny the 
fact that civil and political liberty have sometimes advanced by means: of 
revolutions; but that they have advanced in no other way is a proposition 
that one in the least degree familiar with the world’s history would not for 
a moment entertain. Revolutions have often seemed to tighten the chains 
of oppression. Progress has always been greatest in times of peace 
When nations have devoted their energies to cultivate art, science, litera~ 
ture, then have been the true periods of progress. Progress seems to be 
alaw of humanity. It ean be read in every page of man’s history. It 
is stamped in indelible characters upon creation itself. Tyrants have 
sometimes opposed human progress until they were swept away by its ac- 
cumulated tide. Such are the only useful revolutions. Radicals and fana- 
tics have sometimes gone so far in advance of existing demands of society, 
that the returning tide has swept them back, and stayed for a season true 
progress. The meteor-like career of Napoleon may have roused slumber- 
ing Europe to new action, to new thought. The English revolution, com- 
menced by the eloquent Pym and sagacious Hampden, ended by the in- 
trepid Cromwell, may have been the remote cause of the final triumph of 
Puritan principles; yet we do not believe with Headly that “ but for 
Cromwell’s efforts and success, it is very doubtful whether the Puritans on 
this side of the water would have ventured on a contest with the mother- 
country.” Our fathers, we trust, had been too Jong the companions of lib- 
erty among the ocean waves—among the mountain winds; had too much 
individuality of character to need the remote influence of Cromwell's 
“efforts and success” to bring them to a decision to resist the oppression 

of mother England. 

But we have a much graver charge, which has been preferred before 
Nearly one half of Headly’ s book is occupied with exaggerated descriptions 
of battle-scenes. Wholesale slaughter is bronzed over, until to many it 
ceases to be hateful. Human butchery is coolly described with such mi- 
nuteness, that undisciplined minds will easily imbibe a gust for blood. So 
much glory is given to the battle-field, that, so far as the book circulates 
it will add its influence towards fostering the too prevalent war-spirit Its 
pernicious tendency in this respect we deem almost equal to that of histo- 
ries of criminals and pirates, which have been excluded by enlightened 
men from our school libraries. A child should no sooner touch it than 
poison itself. Many of the descriptions are not excelled in bloated exagge- 
ration by some of those inimitable passages found in the blood and thunder 
heroics of Professor Ingraham, and others of the same kind. It is worse 
than useless to tell us that he only wishes to foster a “ spirit of rebellion 
against oppression.” Exulting in lengthy, bombastic descriptions over the 
blood and carnage of battle, and fostering a ‘‘ spirit of opposition to rebel- 
lion,” are as different as black and white. But lest we should be deemed 
severe, and accused of giving a one-sided view, he shall be heard in his 


own defence : 


“Some (he says) may object to the battle-scenes of this work, as they have to 
those of Washington and his Generals, saying that I foster a spirit of war. To 
such I have but one answer to make ;—the spirit of rebellion against oppression, 
and deadly hostility to it, I design to foster, and only hope to succeed. When 
men’s sensibilities become so delicate that they cannot reflect, without horror, on 
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the struggles of brave men for freedom, and can sit under the broad tree of liberty 
planted by their forefathers and watered with their blood, and look off on the fair 
heritage won by their. good swords, with no other (?) feelings but pity for their 
erroneous ideas about war, and of wonder at their cruelty, they have become too 
ethereal for the world, and too transcendental to be useful. As Cromwell said 
of liberty of conscience, ‘I quarrel with no man’s conscience ;’ but God forbid 
that the honor or liberty of my country should be entrusted to their hands. War, 
in itself, is the greatest curse of man; but waged for liberty, his highest duty and 
honor. To me, the great question of free dom, which was battled out under 
Cromwell, afterwards. under Washington, and then under Bonaparte, and which 
is now shaking Europe to its centre, is the question of the age. The rise and 
progress of each struggle possesses to me more interest than all other events put 
together. Men have always been compelled to hew their way, with their swords, 
to freedom. They have never dreamed nor poetized the mselves into it, and never 
will. It is a curious fact, and one of the anomalies our race presents, that those 
among us most opposed to war, are the very class whose ultra notions of freedom 
—nay, radicalism on all questions of Church and State, which they push with all 
the energy they possess—must, just so far as successful, produce civil war and 
bloodshed. At this very moment, their progress in Europe is shaking the conti- 
nent from limit to limit, with the bustling preparation of war.” 


If he had waited to see the present comparatively bloodless revolution of 
France, this paragraph would hardly have been penned. Lamartine, to us, 
is worth a thousand Napoleons. One bloodless revolution is better for the 
advancement of real liberty than whole centuries of such days as were 
the three days of July, that are said to have caused the death of poor griev- 
ing Niebiihr. W ithout saying a single word to meet the real objection, 
he takes the aw fully false position that ‘“‘ men have always been compelled 
to hew their way, with their swords, to freedom.” If we cannot go with 
him to the field of deadly combat, ‘end shout, and sing, and dance, and 
run, and scream, and swagger, and laugh, and bray, w hile listening to the 
terrific shrieks of the dying—while viewing the mangled, bleeding dead—we, 
forsooth, are ‘* too ethereal for this world, and too transcendental to be use- 
ful.” No ephemeral book even of these times has been founded on a more 
ungodly basis. If it has been necessary that battles should be fought, let 
us go to the old battle-fields, sad, thoughtful, silent; not for the purpose of 
drawing aside the curtain of oblivion, to break the awful stillness where 
the dead are, with noisy irreverent exultations. We should look with 
speechless sorrow upon the faces of our dead fathers, and with anything 
but feelings of joy upon their pallid foes. Better, ‘‘ thrice and four times’’ 
better had it been, if they could have embraced in ‘lov e, not in hate. Better, 
too, will it be for us, in all possible ways, to cherish peace than to foster a 
spirit of war. Leave, we beseech you, Moses and the wars that were ne- 
cessary in the infancy of creation, and learn Jesus and Peace. If you have 
no eye to see the effect C hristianity has had in advancing civil and politi- 

eal liberty, we must leave you to your doctrine of revolutions. 

We may be deemed irreverent, but the author, in dealing so flippantly 
with the gravest questions, while wishing to make a saleable book, reminds 
us of the fop in Moliere, who was afraid of leaving the impression of his 
pumps in the mud, or of exposing to the inclemency of the rainy season 
the embonpoint of his plume. 


“Hola, porteur, hola! la, la, la, la, la, la ; je pense que ces marando-la ont 
désir de me briser a force de heurter contre les murailles et les paves. 

“ Porteur. Dame cest quela porte est étroite. Vous avez voulu aussi que nous 
sOYONS entrés jusqu’ wl. 

“ Manarille. Je le erois bien, voudriez-vous, faquins, que j’ exposasse l'embon- 
point de mes plumes aua inclémences dela saison pluvieuse, et gue j’allasse imprimer 
mes souliers en boue ?”” 
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In tracing the English revolution to its source, he would be very likely 

to give one unacquainted with European history a very erroneous idea. 
After speaking of the transfer of property from the nobility to the com- 
mons by the policy of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, he says :—‘ The rights 
of property naturally grew out of its possession, but. to maintain those 
rights would encroach on the royal prerogative, and did, and here is the 
grand source of the struggle between Charles and his parliament.” No- 
thing could be more erroneous or pedantic. The revolution can be traced 
almost as far back as the Norman conquest. In a little more than a cen- 
tury from that period the Magna Charta was granted. Already had that 
spirit of English freedom commenced its growth, which, in after times, 
opposed to tyranny, produced the revolution. “ C'est le plus périlleux 
peuple qui soit au monde, et plus outrageuz et orgueilleuz,” is the language 
of Froissart in regard to the English people of the fourteenth century, Ww ho 
even then could not bear oppression. They knew better how to oppress 
than to bear oppression. The great reformation, and the more general 
diffusion of knowledge by means of the discovery of printing, quickened into 
active life the slumbering spirit of freedom, and hastened the period of all 
subsequent revolutions. We do not say with many that they were the 
causes of human emancipation. The spirit of freedom dwells in the — 
of every son and daughter of Adam. It may slumber for ages, until : 
Luther shall speak and become the voice of hum: anity itself. Never has it 
proclaimed itself in fitter words than in the memorable ones of Terence, 
—homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto. When in dead centuries 
it has become latent, nothing has called it into flaming activity better than 
the heavy pressure of tyranny. In the course of human progress it will yet 
become a living principle. In the present revolutionary movements we 
have everything | to encourage us. Wedo not wrong to suppose that we 
are in advance of all former times. I remember that even Homer makes 
Sthenelus say—We must bless the gods that we are so much in advance of 
our fathers. 

Elizabeth had the address to manage the growing spirit of independence 
which she could not check. She made concessions to her people from time 
to time as the advancing spirit of the times demanded, not as though she 
was compelled to yield, but as though she was pleased graciously to give. 
After her, the miserable, cow ardly, indecorous, garrulous, feeble, con- 
temptible, licentious, loathsome James, was the greatest enemy of liberty 
and decency. His imbecile character made him entirely powerless, while 
his provoking insolence was most irritating. Raleigh, after returning froma 
fruitless search after El Dorado, lost his head. Coke was doomed to suffer 
disgrace. It was the harder lot of Overbury to be villainously murdered. 
Sommerset, with opposite fortune, was allowed to escape. Lady Essex was 
Villiers was even honored. Many things transpired every day to 
inflame the people. The court of James was not only profligate and corrupt, 
but also criminal. He used every unlawful means to replenish his empty 
treasury. His parliament, instead of complying with his wishes, did little 
else than call in question the royal prerogatives, and discuss the political 
state of the continent. The King was exasperated. Parliament insisted upon 
its rights. Villiers fled from England. Lord Bacon, “ the greatest, wisest, 
meanest of mankind,” was brought to punishment for his corruptions. The 
king, in an attempt to procure for Charles a Spanish marriage, with his 
Thus was commenced the contest 


divorced. 


usual luck, involved the nation in war. 
between the throne on the one hand and the parliament, as the representa- 
tives of the people, on the other, which continued under Charles, and, 
finally, brought the Lord Protector Cromwell into possession of W hitehall, 
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Charles was the opposite of James in all persew*l and kingly accomplish- 
ments, but in his government false, treacherou: g, double-tongued. He 
wished to rule as continental princes ruled, but the English people had 
tasted liberty too long. The contest between Charles and his parliament 
has seemed to us to be owing entirely to his own conduct. Speaking of 
the parliament that met in April, 1640, even Clarendon says, “ It could 
never be hoped that more sober or dispassionate men would ever meet to- 
gether in that place, or fewer who brought ill purposes with them.” Let 
one study carefully the beginning of Charles’ reign, and he will not fail to 
see the cause of all. ‘The first parliament assembled in June, 1825. The 
king would grant the Commons no redress of grievances. ‘The parliament 
would vote no money for the king. Parliament was dissolved only to be 
reassembled in the spring of 1626. The king was opposed, and Buck- 
ingham impeached. Members of the opposition were thrown into prison, 
and parliament dissolved. ‘The king waged a foolish war against France. 
His money being gone, he assembled parliament again,in 1628. The king 
assented to the famous Petition of Rights, for w hich he was granted sup- 
plies by parliament. Parliament was dissolved. Charles disregarded his 
promise. Buckingham was assassinated. In 1629, parliament assembled 
again. Its short session was characterised by stormy opposition to the 
tyranny of Charles. Parliament was again prorogued. The Puritans were 
most cruelly persecuted. They were banished, imprisoned, whipped, 
maimed and branded. Prynne had his ears cut off, and afterwards the 
stumps dug out. This was under the direction of Laud, to whose narrow, 
mean character, we know no parallel] in the whole history of the church. 
Laud was not content to persecute the Puritans in England, but under the 
patronage of Charles, made a vain attempt to establish his reformed liturgy 
among the independent Scotch. Hampden was tried for refusing to pay an 
illegal tax imposed by the king. Wentworth, the most eloquent man then 
in England, was bought by Charles from the opposition. Parliament again 
met for a short time. The General Assembly of the Kirk of Edinburgh, 
in the mean time framed the celebrated Covenant, which procured for 
Scotland another invasion. The Long Parliament assembled in Novem- 
ber, 1640. We have no space to allude to all its acts. Laud was im- 
peached, and his imprisoned victims were conducted in triumph through 
London. Strafford was put to death with as little ceremony as St. Just, 
Couthon and Robespierre were declared by the French Convention, hors 
Ja Loi. Pym and Hampden did more at this time towards bringing on the 
revolution than all others. None but Hampden saw the future creatness of 
Cromwell. The king went again to Scotland. The Grand Petition and 
Remonstrance called forth a debate long, and so stormy, that the House, but 
for Hampden, had become a scene of blood. Things continued in this w ay 
until Charles, in violation of all law and right, after sending the Attorney- 
General to impeach them, went in person to the House to seize the five 
members. ‘They had esc: aped, and the king retired, not without that insult 
which he deserved. The members were soon after returned by the shout- 
ing people, while the humiliated king remained in his palace. He soon 
after left Whitehall, to which he was destined never to return except to 
hear his sentence of death. Such were the political causes, remote and 
near, that led to the revolution, and not a mere contest between the crown 
and the Commons in regard to property. 

ja speaking of the religious causes that led to the English revolution, he 
says, “‘ Henry VIII. was not aware, when in his pride he renounced all al- 
legiance to tho Pope of Rome, that he was teaching his people to brook no 
tyranny of opinion, from whatever source it came.” We imagine the 
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English people of that time needed not the example of a king to teach them 
not to brook any tyranny. The spirit of the great reformation had taken 
deep hold on their hearts. They were sincere and earnest. They believed 
themselves accountable to God alone. They deemed obedience to con- 
science of more importance than obedience to a deceitful king. They 
began by degrees to see that within all the showy king-gear there was 
nothing but a poor stradling mortal. Pym, H: ampden, Cromwell, were 
equal to any king; superior to most. With god-like purpose of soul they 
dared call in question the divine right of kings—at least to play the tyrant. 
In this respect they were the representatives of a majority of the English 
people. Puritanism with them had become.a real vital principle. ‘They 
were willing to sacrifice all for spiritual freedom. ‘Theirs was a prince iple 
formed by the healthy growth of ages, ripened into purpose by the reforma- 
tion. The great heart of the nation was animated witha living, progress- 
ing spirit of ‘liberty. In accordance with that must the king live and reign, 
or coming in contact with it, be dethroned and die. 

It is erroneous enough to attribute the revolution to one or two isolated 
facts. That Elizabeth manag ged to strengthen her own power and weaken 
the influence of the nobility, by allowing transfer of property to the com- 
mons,—that Henry VIII. re jected Popery—are simple facts, insignificant, 
when considered as causes of the English revolution. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that Headly, who pretends to follow Carlyle, should have treated this 
part of the subject so feebly. Deeply significant is the following somewhat 
lengthy passage of the lynx-eyed philosopher. We doubt whether Headly 
read it with much earnest attention. If any one wishes to get adouble key 
that will unlock to him the Seventeenth C entury, we bes him to read it 
well. With this in hand, he may be able to get something out of the mere 
dates and events that have been ground over in Headly’s rickety historica} 
wind-mill. 

“ Nor could (says Carlyle) any measurable exposition of mine, on this present 
occasion, do much to illuminate the dead dark world of the Seventeenth Century, 
into which the reader is about toenter. He will gradually get to understand, as | 
have said, thatthe Seventeenth Century did exist; that it was not a waste rubbish 
continent of Rushworth—Nelson State papers, of Philosophical Scepticism, Dilet 
tantisms, Dryasdust Torpedoisms ;—but an actual flesh-and-blood fact, with color 
in its cheeks, with awful august heroic thoughts in its heart, and at last, with steel 
sword in its hand! ‘Theoretically this is a most small postulate, coneeded at once 
by everybody ; but, practically, it is a very large one, seldom or never conceded; 
the due practical conceding of it amounts to much, indeed to the sure promise of 
all. 1 will venture to give the reader two little pieces of advice, which, if his ex 
perience resemble mine, may prove furthersome to him in his inquiry: they in 
clude the essence of all that [ have discovered respecting it. 

“The first is, by no means to credit the wide-spread report that these Seven 
teenth-Century Puritans were superstitious, crack-brained persons; given up to 
enthusiasm, the most part of them; the minor ruling part being cunning men, who 
knew how to assume the dialect of the others, and thereby, as skilful Machiavels, 
to dupe them. This is a wide-spread report; but an untrue one. I advise my 
reader to try precisely the opposite hy yp othe sis. To consider that his fathers, who 


had thought about this world very seriously indeed, and with very considerable 
thinking faculty indeed, were not qu 1ite so far behind-hand in their conclusions ré 
specting it. ‘That actually their ‘enthusiasms,’ if we i seen into, were not foolish 
but wise That Machiavelism, Cant, Official Jargon, whereby a inan speak 


openly what he does not mean, were surprising as it may seem, much rarer then 
than they have ever since been. Really and truly it may in a manner be said, 
Cant, Parliamentary and other Jargon, were still to invent in this world! O 
Heavens, one could weep at the contrast! Cant was not fashionable at all; that 
stupendous invention of * Speech for the purpose of concealing Thought’ was not 
yet made. A man wagging the tongue of him, as if it were the clapper of a bell to 
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be rung for economic purposes, and not so much as attempting to convey any inner 
thought, if thought he have, of the matter talked of,—would at that date have 
awakened all the horror in men’s minds, which at all dates, and at this date too, is 
due to him. The accursed thing! No manas yet dared to do it; all men believing 
that God would judge them. In the history of the civil war, far and wide, I have 
not fallen in with one such phenomenon. Even Archbishop Laud and Peter 
Heylin meant what they say; through their words do you look direct into the 
scraggy conviction they have formed :—or, if ‘lying Peter’ do lie, he at least 

knows that he is lying! Lord Clarendon, a man of ‘sufficient unveracity of heart, to 
whom indeed whatsoever has direct veracity of heart is more or less horrible, speaks 
always in official language; a clothed, nay, sometimes even guilied dialect, yet 
always with some considerate body in the heart of it, never with none! The use 
of the human tongue was then other than it now is. I advise the reader to leave 
all that of Cant, Dupery, Machiavelism, and so forth, decisively lying at the thresh- 
old. He will be wise to believe that these Puritans do mean what they say, and 
to try, unimpeded, if he can discover what that is. Gradually a very stupendous 
phenomenon may rise on his astonished eye. A practical world based on Belief in 
God ;—such as many centuries had seen betore, but as never any century since has 
been privileged to see. It was the last glimpse of it in our world, this of English 
Puritanism ; very great, very glorious ; tragical enough to all thinking hearts that 
Jook on it from these days of ours. 

“ My second advice is, not to imagine that it was Constitution, ‘ Liberty of the 
people to tax themselves,’ Privilege of Parliament, Triennial or Annual Parlia- 
ment, or any modification of these sublime privileges now waxing somewhat faint 
in our admiration, that mainly animated our Cromwells, Pyms, and Hampdens to 
the heroic efforts we still admire in retrospect. Not these very measurable 
‘ privileges,’ but a far other and deeper, which could not be measured ; of which 
these, and all grand social improvements whatsoever, are the corollary. Our an- 
cient Puritan Reformers were, as all Reformers that will ever much benefit this 
earth are always, inspired by a Heavenly purgpse. ‘lo see God’s own Law, then 
universally acknowledged for complete as it stood in the Holy Written Book, 
made good in this world; to see this, or the true unwearied aim and struggle 
towards this: it was a thing worth living for and dying for! Eternal Justice ; 
that God’s Will be done on Earth as it is in Heaven; corollaries enough will flow 
from that, if that be there; if that be not there, no corollary good for much will 
flow. It was the general spirit of England in the seventeenth century. In their 
somewhat sadly disfigured form, we have seen the same immortal! hope take prac- 
tical shape in the French Revolution, and once more astonished the world.” 






We had intended to say many things in regard to the character of Crom- 
well, but our limits are presc ribed. An abundance of confl licting testimony 
must be carefully weighed before coming to any conclusion. It is one of 
those historical problems that will probably never be only approximately 
solved. It is, to say the least, like finding the Equation of Cycloidal 
curves, Perhaps it will have to remain for some future historical Pascal 
to explain. We cannot be expected to give our opinion now, for we have 
no space to give our reasons. The rough plebeian that could go from his 
farm, without a single failure, to the command of all England, oe 
helpless tyrants under his feet, guiding the ship of state safely throug 
every storm, awing enlight ened Europe, with a God’s-truth in his earnest 
heart, perhaps with many an error in his hot head—is not to be hastily or 
flippantly judged. History carefully listens to perjured witnesses and noisy 
advocates, but delays with us sual patience in giving a final verdict. 

In taking present leave of Mr. Headly, we assure him that we have no 
feeling of personal enmity. He may think that we have treated him rather 
roughly, but in discussing a literary subject we neither ask nor give any 
favor. We are opposed to nothing but error, with which indeed we would 
wage internecine war. We have “spoken of his book just as we would of 
that of our best friend, if it contained like errors. We think more of 
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truth than of friendship. Plato amicus, veritas amica— Plato ia our 
friend—truth our divinity.” We do not regard Mr. Headly as a man re- 


solved 





Tn spite 
Of nature and his stars to write,” 


but as one determined to make a marketable book. ‘There should be in 
all ages a true God-ordained priesthood of Literature. There has been in 
all ages an untrue Mammon-ordained—sometimes Devil-ordained priest- 
hood of book-making. The former, among whom are Homer, Dante, 
Milton, and many other worthies, have usually gotten for themselves plenty 
of sorrow and starvation, but at last, as it were out of season, their immor- 
tality has come. ‘The latter, whose name is legion, are allowed, not always 
an abundance, yet often a considerable quantity, of those things which 

according to Sallust, mortals esteem most important, but finally are indul- 
gently rewarded with oblivion. Literature to its devotees, as poetry was 
to Coleridge, must always be its ‘‘ own exceeding great reward.” 'To such, 
such alone, we must look for establishing an American literature, if indeed 
it be possible at all. We want a Schiller, a Jean Paul, a Johnson, a Mil- 

ton, a Burns, apostles, martyrs if need be, of literature, w ho, even if they 

shou'd not succeed, will yet leave graves to be pointed out in after times— 
graves of real, though perhaps fallen heroes. There are a few, a very few 
in our country, to whom we look with faith and hope. There are those, 
also, to whom, as to elder brothers, we had looked up in confidence and 
love, who have forgotten their young heart’s affection, and have gone— 
some to the enervating ease of academic shades—others to the bewildering 
strife of newspaper politics. Would to Heaven they might return to their 
first love, and forget the jargon of the world while calling down, not only 
for themselves, but also for others, the music of the spheres. When mere 
book-making men claim to be the keepers of our literature, we cannot 
help asking with Juvenal—quis custodiet custedes—“ who shall keep the 
keepers ?”’ 


A MADRIGAL. 


ADDRESSED TO DIANE DE POITIERS. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CLEMENT MAROT 


Ir to be Phoebus often I desire, 
*Tis not to own his health-imparting lore ; 
No leech his skill, no wizard’s magic store 
Of herbs and drugs can quench the lover’s fire ; 
*Tis not athwart the pathless heavens to move 
And wield the godly archer’s silver bow, 
And shed his showers of tife and light below ; 
Of all his attributes I covet now 
One only—fair Diana’s love. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; 


A SEQUEL TO BOABDIL’S DEPARTURE FROM GRANADA. 


EXPEDITION FOURTH.—YEAR 1502. 


-_——— 


CANTO 


SIXTH. 


[Continued from page 324, of the May number of 1548.) 


We tt, on a day of blooming May, 
Away the Admiral sailed, 

To seek his brightly visioned strait,— 
We'll mark how far he failed. 


All trim in San Domingo’s Bay 
He found awaiting there 

Ovanda’s fleet: Roldan arraigned, 
With others, home to bear. 


And in its daintiest ship of all, 
Would Bobadilla sail ; 

With heaps so vast of gold ill-got, 
His cause that must avail. 


The Admiral from Ozema’s stream 
Messenger sped to shore, 

A shelter for his barks tv crave, 
’Till threatening storm was o’er. 


His suit, with courtesy denied, 
He mildly sued again 

That their good fleet it should not part,— 
Gale threatening ;—but in vain. 


Like the poor Dove that from the Ark 
By Noah good, was sent,— 

No resting place for foot found he,— 
So on his course he went. 


Now howled the winds! now poured the 
And pealed the thunders lond! [floods 
Down! down! proud Bobadilla’s ship, 
To depths of ocean, ploughed : 


With all the virgin gold he’d wrung, 
By crushing Indians mild ; 

Yes! there it sank, on ocean’s floor 
Forever to be piled! 


Mysterious! deep thy ways, O God! 
Thus passed that tyrant vain,— 

A craft so frail bore Colon’s gold.— 
She, only, reached to Spain. 


The gale some other ships had riven, 
And some regained the isle ; 

No! Heaven on such ill-gotten wealth, 
Was never known to smile. 


Columbus kept his little bark 
Close held against the shore, 

And weathered through that fearful storm, 
*Till its boisterous force was o’er. 


His other three, forced out to sea, 
O, they were tossed and driven ! 


Blue lightnings played around their shrouds 
While pealed the bolts of Heaven. 


Sut skies they cleared, and winds they lulled 
Then, to Hermosa’s Bay, 

Those wearied barks across the deep 
Sailed languidly away. 

To west of San Domingo, then, 
Arrived ;—at that good bay 

They ships amended, bearing soon 
For mainland far away. 


By an island off Honduras’ coast, 
In a huge canoe, there sat 

An old cacique, and family, 
’Neath palm-leaf woven mat. 


From western realm, told they, they came 
A country rich, and grand— 
Industrious, cultivated *twas— 
Now should he view that land. 


Yes! two days sail, and Yucatan, 
The Admiral great had seen; 

Soon Mexico, with riches vast— 
O, he’d have ravished been! 


Instead of seeking for a strait, 
Where strait could never be, 

His way-worn eyes had then beheld 
The grand old Southern Sea. 


Southward he steered, Honduras’ Cape 
He made, then eastward kept ; 

Oh! dread contending winds there howled 
That coast fierce currents swept. 


Came heavy rains—with awful bursts 
Of thunder ;—lightnings flashed— 

Seams oped, for ships were strained all— 
Sails rent—on, on they dashed. 


Thus drove they then for forty days, 
A bend to the coast there came; 
Gracios a Dios 

That Cape the; stamped with name. 


Th , 3s 
,—Thanks to God,— 


Though Porto-Bello came to view, 
For Veragua they burned; 

So gliding on but little space, 
To seek its mines they turned. 


Poor barks! fresh evil crushed them now 
There burst upon that main 

A storm more fierce than yet they'd seen 
With thunder, winds, and rain 
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Hard wrou ight they all, yet weeks there fled 
Ou Terror’s wings, away, 

Ere they their shivered sails had furled 
Io a stream of Veragua. 


To ancient woods magnificent, 
Of stately spreading trees, 

Now Indians led, where fragments bright 
Of gold, were culled with ease, 


The red men climbed a lofty height, 
To westward pointed on, 

And told they’d strayed for twenty days, 
While still that metal shone. 


Well pleased, the Admiral dreamed he’d 
The peninsula of gold, [reached 

Whence came the T'emple’s glittering frame, 
As has Josephus told. 


A colony he there would rear, 
Which should th’ emporium be 

Of all that shining region rich— 
A lightsome mind had he. 


goo staunch of heart, Bartholomew, 
Would head that little corps, 
The Admiral he for Spain should part, 
Supplies to speed them o’er. 


I'll slightly sketch bow huts they reared, 
High on a streamlet’s bank, 

And edifice for stores complete,— 
When, ah! the river sank. 


Lo! at its mouth a sandy bar 
Did there the ships waylay ; 

its heavy surf would rend them sure ;— 
There, there must they delay. 





The Notary of the armament, 
Was Mendez; he was bold, 
Had wit, discretion, ardently 
He loved the Admiral old. 


Now then, (on shore.) with eye of hawk, 
Diego Mendez seca 

The cacique Quibian treach ery meant— 
Yes, verily, this was true. 

Bat th’ Admiral, who’djbelieved them sure 
Pacific Indian men. 

Had passed the bar, (the stream had swoln.) 
To part he waited then . 

But Haven’s breeze; two 
One in re 


ships he’d steer, 
remained 
lo serve his louely settlement, 

Which ab! was sadly pained. 


erve 


For Quibian for their blood athirst, 
Rushed on ‘with knife and yell 
Bartholomew lay wounded sore, 


it Mendez succored well. 


; 





Now Captain Tristan manned a boat 
Whic b glided towards the shore, 
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From the fleet; 
This boat returned no more ! 


a freshening draught it 


(lacked— 


But from that boat one man had dived 
Into the briny sea; 

He gained the distant settlement; 
Ob! fearful tale had he. 


Those lone men sought their carayel— 
Now surely all was lost! 
The ships afar, the surf between ; 
The bar could not be crossed f 
Then on the shore Bartholomew 
An open spot he chose, 
Round it of boat, and kegs 
A bulwark soon arose. 


3, and chests, 


Two pieces of artillery, 
Mounted he these between; 

But, oh! ’twas not a pleasant home, 
That lonely camp, I ween! 

The Indians there they held at bay, 
By fire-arm terrors great; 

But dreamed of ammunition spent, 
And famine—wretched strait! 


Whilst thus from all retreat cut off, 
And friendly succor quite, 

O say why on that desolate shore, 
Turned manly cheeks so white? 


Those men they gazed with startled souls, 
For, floating, came to view, 

The mangled forms of comrades dear— 
Of Tristan brave, and crew! 


The dead and stony eyes of some, 
Were staring wide on ligh 

Of some, the eyes the birds pecked out,— 
Oh! ’twas a fearful sight! 


All swoln and livid, stiff and stark, 
They o’er with wounds were hacked ; 
The brain of some the fishes fed, 
For each the scalp it lacked! 


The living close their 
And feared to look 
While some they wild 
Their homes they’d left, 


eyes they shut, 
ag iin, 
ly cursed the hour 


in Spain. 











Sbhrill screame d the horri 1 carrion birds, 
As fong r for their pre} v 
Meanwhi ie ered dof chone his the 

And drums, h far 





it th 





re came, 


thous away 


there re ign d 


And now, on board the fleet, 
A consternation great, 

That Tristan’s boat no more 
They yearned to learn his fate. 


7 
returned 5 





Their Ledesma,—of giant strength, 

Of resolute spirit great, 
The surf’s rough edge they rowed to meet 
He trusting then his fate 
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To vigorous limbs; through surf so fierce 
To comrades swam his way, 
And spied them framing frail canoes, 


While fearing day by day. 


Sad, sad that blow to Colon’s heart ! 
Ah! what a dangerous state, 

Was fleet’s and crew’s, on that lee-shore,— 
All must their fate await. 


But winds they lulled, and waters rose,— 
Bartholomew, and men, 

He from their perilous post relieved, 
And all were lightsome then. 


The fleet from mainland sailed, but ah! 
It drifted far to west.— 

To Cuba drove—there burst a storm, 
Those ships were sore distrest. 
With ribs by ruthless insect pierced ; 

Sails t: ttered;—piteous sight ! 


With gaping seams,—for boisterous seas 
All, all alas !—too light. 
T’ eject the flood, though hard wrought all, 


Those barks would glide no more ; 
No aid hoped they , so drove them "gal nst 
Jamaica's savage shore. 


The Admiral now he mused, and mused ; 
No ship would ever steer 

For that remote and lonely sea, 
And savage island drear. 


Then Mendez brave drawing aside, 
‘*O, Mendez good,” said he, 
My son, but you and 1 alone 
Think on how weak we be. 


The numbers of the red men great, 
Ourselves but very few, 
“ . , 
Suppose the wrecks we’ve thatched they’d 
fire, 


Think you what could we do? 


‘‘ Suppose our gaudy trinkets spent, 
They'd cease, those Indians rude, 
erhar or fick] red 
Perhaps,—tor fickle e’er they’ve proved,— 
To turnish us with food. 


“ To force, alas, we can’t resort, 
We're worn with toil aud grief, 
Our ammunition all is spent, 


How can we know relief? 

‘For me a staunch canoe you’ve gained, 
Think you that oue could press 

In that to Hisp: iniola’s isle, 
With note of our distress ?”’ 

‘Senior,” said Mendez, “ well Iknow 


What pe ril there would be : 
I hold it all impossib le 

To cross the impetuous sea, 
‘To Hispaniola’s distant shore 

With light canoe for bark; 
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And know no man the risk would take ;” 
He paused—“ Senior, now hark !— 


‘* My life I’ve oft in peril placed, 
To succor you and crew ; 

And God has ever succored me, 
He aids the cause that’s true ! 

“The murmurers say, your Excellency 
Confers fore’er on me, 

Where honor’s won each enterprise ; 
Well then—but let me see 


‘“ If all decline this service hard ; 
If so, away J'// 

And risk my life again, to serve 
My old commander dear.” 


sleer 





Now when that crew was all convened, 
Each man he drew him back;— 
For such a reckless enterprise 


They all did couras lack. 





Then Mendez said, “‘ Commander dear, 
One life have I to give, 
And freely will I risk it now 
That you, Senior, may live.” 
Colambns silently embraced 
That follower so true, 
But turned on high his glittering eye, 
All bathed in limpid dew. 


A Geonese who Colon loved, 
One Captain Fiesco, 

Averred, that in another craft, 
He’d with him freely go. 


Each chose for labor Spaniards six, 
And then ten red-men good ; 

Each white man sword and target wore, 
They'd bounteous store of food. 


When Hispaniola’s isle th 
Fiesco back again 

Should paddle soon, whilst Mendez he 
Should bear in ship for Spain. 


ey’d reached, 


The Admiral’s missive holding now, 
Which did Ovanto pray— 

All ready the a they hois sted flags, 
And paddl ed fast away. 


Thus then, again, for a tossing main, 
Did Mer ndez leave the land, 

While o’er the shore, Bartholomew 
Led on an armed band. 

The islet’s limit soon was gained, 
The skies were bright and clear ; 

Out launched upon the stormy deep 
Those hearts that knew not fear. 


Long from the shore, the gazers there 
Each watched a lessening sail, 

Till snowy sea-bi bird’ 8 wing it seemed,— 
Ah! what if the y should fail ? 
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YEAR 1503. 


Day after day, week after week, 
Month after month, cre pt by 

How slowly !—for Fiesco’s bark 
How strained each weary eye! 


They hoped, and hoped,—and fancied oft 
His skiff slow paddling o’er. 
They watched, and watched with sinking 
souls, 
His form returned no more. 


The waves perhaps they rolled above 
Those hearts of courage high ;— 
4f Mendez true, Columbus mused 
With many a bitter sigh. 


Then feeble, ill and wretched, grew 
That miserable crew ; 

Some murmuring at the Admiral,— 
From him the evil grew. 


A frightful ill there fell at length— 
The Indians gave no more 
Sustaining viands, plenteous, 
To Colon as before. 


Yes! famine then began its work 
On men so lone—shut fast 

In wreck all bare, on savage coast, 
Their lives how could they last ? 


But great Columbus! lion heart ! 
No adverse fate could quell 
His god-like spirit! evermore 
It strove against the spell. 


Deep furrows ploughed his hollow cheeks 
From famine, toil and woe ;— 
Yes! these, with age, had wrought their 
work : E 
His stately form bent low. 


Yet still, luxuriant, hoary hair 

From the regal brow there streamed ; 
Still, still shone out the falcon eye, 

For still the bright soul beamed 


All unsubdued. The caciques called, 


He spoke: “You'll, red-men, see 
How God is angry for the griefs 
Your malice gives to me. 


** Yon ball so ie twill a ct chang 
T will lose its lucid lig 
Dark! dark !—oh! dark th it ball will grow 


As cheerless, blackest night !” 


His hand emaciate was raised, 
It pointed up on high, 

Where sailed the glorious sily ery moon, 
Along the cl vudle 83 sky. 


Directly crept a shadow black 
Athwart that planet’s face 
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Which all the brilliancy of light 
Did speedily from it chase. 


Then, oh! from forests all, and shores, 
What howlings dire did sound ! 

Low at his feet those Indians knelt, 
And soon did food abound. 


So of the Moon’s eclipse; the thought 
Served woful men at need; : } 
Still, still they for Fiesco looked, 
And wished he’d glide with speed. 


YEAR 1504. 


Eight moons had crawled—how lazily—by, 
Since comrades bold they'd spied 

Slow paddling off their fairy barks, 
To brave the wind and tide. 


’Gainst hope no more the prisoned hoped 
Forgotten felt they there, 
By all that cruel, heartless world, 


‘They e’er had held so dear. 


Now what to their two braves befell, 
Mendez, and Fiesco, 

As o’er the treacherous deep they 
You surely fain would know. 


elid, 
- 


Without a cloud, their sky was clear, 
Bright beamed the golden sun, 

The sea was shining mirror smooth, 
As crafts they paddled on. 


Now, reader dear, can you not see 
Canoes slow paddled there? 
Those Indians with their copper skins, 
Their coal-black, straight, coarse hair? 
Their streaks of paint, their beads, their 
plumes, 
Their wild and wandering eyes, 
Whilst Mendez at a prow reclines, 
Of manly air and size ? 


O Mendez! thy chivalric soul 
Was fraught with heavenly fire ; 
Thy gallant heart could God alone 


' 


With firmness such inspire ! 
To thy commander wert thou true 
As his good Toledo blade; 
Thy noble deed, be’t unforgot 
Till all that’s great shall fade. 


As sank the sun, the land was lost, 
With God alone were they; 

All felt, be sure, within their souls, 
He was their only stay. 





Slumbering the others kept, 
Then up arose those slumberers all, 
In turn the laborers slept. 


One half the Spaniards laid them down, 
Kept watch the others all, 
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With weapons drawn their hands within, 
Lest treachery might befall. 


Then sleepers white, uprose they all, 
In tarn their watchers slept,— 

So toiling, watching through the night, 
Their perilous course they kept. 


The morning dawned,—O, weariness 
Knew all, in every limb! 

Came burning sun, and glittering wave— 
Skin parched, and eye-balls dim. 


The Indians’ calabashes all 
Already drained were they 
Then torments came of raging thirst 
They could no more allay. 
New horrors dawned,—a red-man’s soul 
To the “land of spirits” went,— 
Some panting lay ;—that crew they all 
With toil and thirst were pala 


The Spaniards, too, despondent grew,— 
The horizon watching, there 

Sat Mendez, where the queen of night 
Must presently appear. 


As up she rose, sweet Luna fair, 
What was that darksome mass 

From rear of which emerged she slow, 
Through pathway blue to pass? 


Navassa’s Island !—land! O, land! 
Was soon the stirring cry ; 

All grew alert; by morning’s dawn 
The lone isle drew they nigh. 


How lightly leapt they on its rocks— 
For barre n rock it proved,— 

hey knelt them lowly down 

And thanke d the God they loved. 


At once 


Then swiltly shot those Indians wild, 
Who late had waxed so ill, 

As arrows from their bended bows, 
fo seek a limpid rill. 


Repose, refreshment sweet were won, 
So, leaving cares behind, 

At eve they sought their fairy skiffs, 
The billows and the wind. 

Now Tlispaniola’s mounts were seen, 
Ere fell the ensuing night— 

On its welcome strand they landed them,— 
There were their slumbers light. 


At once 


Fiesco ’d sped again 
To drear Jamaica’s shore, 

But Spaniards, Indians, all refused ;— 
They’d tempt their fate no more. 


For San Domingo Mendez left 


His late companions good ; 
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With Indians fresk, in his canoe 
Again he stemmed the flood. 


He breasted now, for eighty leagues, 
The rush of currents strong, 

Alas! Ovando 'd parted thence, 
For Xaragua, long, long. 


No selfish thought of danger, toil, 
The gallant Mendez stayed, 

With sword in hand, alone, on foot, 
For fifty leagues he strayed. 


O’er many a mountain, steep and wild, 
That tireless one he strode, 

Through tangled forests, dark and drear, 
Where savage men abode. 


Ovando sympathy expressed 
For that old Admiral’s fate ; 
Immediate aid. he promised well :— 
It stirred, yet late—full late ! 


When seven moons had come and gone, 
With vain entreaties sore, 

To San Domingo,—distant port— 
Poor Mendez hid once more. 


But a caravel Ovando manned, 
(When theme of all become) 
Put Colon’s agent in command, 
Who brought the prisoned home. 
One long, long year, Columbus great 
Had durance such endured, 
As to his old enfeebled frame 
\ speedy death ensured. 


Ovando sallied forth to meet 
That wronged, that injured one, 
With all his men of lordly rank, 
Who kindly cheered him on. 


YEAR 1504. 


Now, of Ovando’s government, 
*T were proper here to tell, 

To that great crowd that thronged his ships 
Misfortunes dire befell. 


Spaniards had dreamed, that gold they'd 
pluck 
As could they fruit from trees; 
But ah! they found to delve for ore 
Was work that banished ease. 


Some fell to bitter poverty, 
Some wasted in despair ; 
ty fevers some were fast consumed,— 
There died one thousand there. 
The Indians lash, with hunger too, 
Aud labor, they’d to bear ; 
So cruel, mothers e’en would slay 
Their offspring in despair. 


With fire and sword, Ovando swept 
The provinces around, 
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And many an Indian prince was hanged 
For feuding well his ground. 


But ah! the most atrocious act, 
Of all his evil sway, 

Was the fell, fell blow: he dealt, to fair 
And pleasant Xaragua. 


Now there Ovanda fancied sure, 
A plot was framed to rise ; 

A counter-plot devised he then, 
That man of thoughts so wise. 


With steel-clad warriors off set he, 
Four kundred horsemen gay, 

As if the tribute he’d arrange, 
And courteous visit pay. 


Our friend Behechis death had snatched, 
But Anacdona, now, 

His sister fair, as caciqne reigned,— 
All loved to her to bow. 


Soon sallied she from out her town, 
Her virgin train before, 


With paliu-branch each her hand within, 


Slow chaunting, as of yore. 


When to Ovando nigh they drew, 
7 ‘hey knelt, each lovely one, 

And at his feet her palm branch each 
Laid low,—his heart was stone. 


Attended, too, her chief caciques,— 
They entertainment made 
For guests so high, with song, and dance 
And games in pleasant shade. 


Now in return for conrtesy such, 
A tilting match was planned 

For Anacaona; with her came 
Her subjects, all so grand. 


She led besides her daughter fair, 
As sweet as wild-wood rose ; 
These in hn er public square were met, 
To mark the Spanish shows. 


Now ardent expectation rose, 
And thrilled each guileless heart; 
But at a thundering signal, why 
Did all those Spaniards start ? 


‘ 


At once on those de fenceless Ones, 
Ovando’s horsemen poured, 

And, sparing neither age nor sex, 
They felled with lance and sword. 


With spurs they spnrned the vir 
They o’er th e reverend rode ; 
And soun to Hayti’s mystic lake 
A rill of blood there flowed : 


And next, where rose a gibbet up 
here waved on high, in air, 
A female form of classic mould, 


With dark luxuriant hair. 


rein form, 
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’T was she! the love ly Golden Flower ! 
The pride of Hayti’s isle ! 

She writhed, she struggled—where was then 
The radiance of her smile ? 


Oh, fell Ovando! meek of look, 
Effeminate of form, 

A tiger’s heart too sure was thine, 
Which pity ne’er could warm! 


The five great tribes that thronged the isle 
When first that land was found, 

In their pretty hamlets, vegas green, 
Like “ painted gardens,” round,— 


They almost all had passed aw: ay, 
Had perished—yes, ’tis true 
By violent, ignominious dea oll 

Their native princes too! 


That blood, that blood, it cried to God ! 
The red-man’s curse arose; 
Hispania’s glory all is shorn ! 
Her gold mines yielded woes !! 


YEAR 1504. 


And now his last and saddest voyage, 
Did Old Columbus make, 
Ere God from out a heartless world 


His spirit bright should take 


Oh! not as erst, with stately step, 
Paced he the de ck once mors 

No! feebly crawled his aged limbs, 
As all would s00n be o er. 


Yet still his dear Bartholomew 
A vigerons arm did lend, 

While his son Fernando, near his side, 
Did piously attend. 

And on they sailed, and on the *y sailed, 
The ship did bravely go: 

But he vel i commander's care-worn brow 
Was stamped with look of wo. 


Oh! lordly Rank, how spurred thou then 
O’er minds that God had given 

On Earth, to be her shining light 
"Till called to gleam in Heaven 


Fair F’'reedom’s hand for man hath wrought 
Now happier, brighter days; 

child bis head may rear, 

Though Rank confer no rays 


And Genius’ 


Yes, o'er the world her lightsome step 
Is stealing, year by year 

It raiseth up the corn and flax, 
Audmaketh flowers appear. 


We turn to Colon; storms had racked 
His bark, ere reaching Spain ; 
Yet in the Bay of San Luca 


He anchor cast again. 





His feebleness, ah, me! ‘twas great, 
Nor could he reach the court ; 
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In Seville then did he abide, 


Till there could he resort. 


The King a silence deep maintained, 
But then, where could she be, 

Queen Isabella, staunchest friend ? 
Sad news came presently. 


That royal dame through all the while 
In mortal sickness lay ; 

And now did mourners round her couch, 
Do nought but weep and pray. 


The rigid limb, the fast shut eye, 
That glanced in love no more— 

The pallid brow, the straightened form, 
Told all for aye was o’er. 


All lowly knelt King Ferdinand 
Beside the couch of death, 

And vainly called the name of one, 
Who'd drawn her latest breath. 


That angel soul too sure had fled— 
Queen Isabel was gone! 

E’en dwellers in a palace high, 
Could naught but wail and moan. 


So Colon lost his well-tried friend ; 
With anguish did he mourn 

For that beloved gracious Queen, 
And knew not where to turn. 


Yet now was soothed his malady, 
He fain at court would be; 

Before Segovia’s lofty gates, 
What form is that we see? 


Our vision’s of a way-worn man, 
Bent down with age and care, 

All unattended; wan his face, 
And thinned his hoary hair. 


Can that heart-broken pilgrim be 
Th’ acclaimed. the honored one, 
Who entered, midst a world’s applause, 
Gay Barcelona’s town, 


Few years agone 7—alas! for Fame ! 
Her loud, her sonorous cry: 

But still for Colon’s w rongs is wet 
The sympathizing eye. 


Now day and day, and month and month, 


At court, were come and gone: 
To his solicitations, just, 
Indifference e’er was shown. 


A spark ere long of life and hope, 
His fainting spirit stirred ; 

Queen Juanna, with her consort, came 
From Flanders, as he heard, 
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Fair Castile’s vacant throne to fill, 
Which missed Queen Isabel; 

Her daughter, O, his tale she’d list, 
And sure would serve him well. 


Now to Loredo did the King 
With all his court repair, 

That daughter with her spouse to greet, 
And yield them welcome dear. 


The Admiral urged his brothes there, 
Himself to represent ; 

A missive to that Queen he penned— 
His strength it well nigh spent, 


All close Bartholomew embraced 
His brother’s sinking form; 

A blessed tie was loosening then, 
Which e’er those hearts did warm. 


For never more Bartholomew 
That wasted hand should grasp, 

And something on his heart there struck, 
That prompted earnest clasp. 


Ere vanished quite his noble form, 
He turned him once again; 

Their yearning eyes that swam in tears, 
The last time met in pain. 


YEAR 1506. 


Not long had passed that brother dear, 
Ere morta! sickness fe]! 

On Colon great: he knew his doom, 
And bore the fiat well. 


The mild Diego waited still, + 
Fraternal aid to lend; 

His youthful sons, with Mendez true, 
And many a valued friend. 


His weeping sons he now besought, 
With many an ardent prayer, 
Unto each other true to keep— 
In weal and wo to share. 


“ Fraternal love,” he murmured low, 


we Hath cheered my perilous way ; 
And o’er my path of life hath cast 1 
A bright effalge nt ray !” i 


So then embraced he fervently 
His friends and followers true, 

Whose streaming tears, and bursting sobs, 
Bespake the grief they knew. 


To Heaven he tarned his glazing eyes 
His hands in prayer he clasped ; 

“ O, Lord, to thee I now commend 
My spirit!” low he gasped. 


So all was o’er !—that spirit grand 
To Gi d, we trust, ‘ 
N » Creater oO ny eart} he | oles red 
None greater on Our earth bath gieamed, 
Though ages since haye flown! ! 


soared on 


iD, 
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EMILIA GALOTTI. 


A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, 





ACT III.—SCENE I 
Scene—A hall in the country-house of the Prince. 
Tue Prince, MArtNe.ii. 


Marinelli. In vain; he rejected the offered honor with the greatest 
contempt. 

Prince. And therefore all remains as before? Every thing will go for- 
ward? Emilia will, to-day, become his bride. 

Marinelli. According to all appearances. 

Prince. I promised myself so much from your ingenuity. Who knows, 
how awkwardly you conducted yourself. If the counsel of a fool is good, 
still a wise man is necessary in carrying it into execution. I should have 
thought of this. 

Marinelli. This is my reward ! 

Prince. Reward for what? 

Marinelli. For perilling my life. When [ saw that neither seriousness 
nor mockery would induce the Count to prefer honor to love, I sought to 
compel him to arms. I spake words to him which he could not forget. He 
cast insults upon me, and I demanded satisfaction,—and demanded it, at 
once, upon the spot. For I thought thus: one of us will certainly fall. If 
he fell, then is the field wholly ours; if I, then he must flee, and the Prince 
will at least gain time. 

Prince. Wave you done this, Marinelli ? ’ 

Marelli. Ha! One should know beforehand—if he is so foolishly ready 
to sacrifice himself for princes—he should know beforehand, how very grate- 
ful they will be. 

Prince. And the ae According to what report says of him, he 
would not allow one to speak to him thus the second time. 

Marinelli. As it will prove, doubtless. Who can ‘blame him? He 
replied that he had something of more importance to do, to-day, than to 
break his neck for me. And, therefore, he agreed to meet me a se’night after 
his marriage— 

Prince. With Emilia Galotti! The thought makes me frantic! There- 
upon you allowed it to be all very good, and left him,—and come and boast 

o me about perilling your life; sacrificing yourself for me. 

Marinelli. But what would you, gracious sir, that I should have done 

farther ? 


Prince. Done farther? As if you had done anything? 
} 


Marinelli. And let us hear, gravious sir, what you have done yourself. 
You were so fortunate as to speak to her in church. What agreement did 
you make with her? 

Prince. (Scornfully.) Enough of curiosity! Which I must only satisfy. 
Oh, it all comes from a wish ! Y ou need not trouble yourself any farther, 
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my all-too-obliging friend! You met my desire more than half-way. I 
should have banished it at once. (Coldly, and in atone of command.) Now 
you know what you wish to know—and can depart! 

Marinelli. And can depart! Yes, yes, this is the end of love! And 
would be, I suppose, if I would attempt the impossible. The impossible, do 
L say? Not so impossible perhaps, but only bold. If we had the bride in 
our possession, J warrant you the marriage would come to nothing. 

Prince. Ay! why will not the man warrant everything? Now, I need 
only give him command of my body-guard, and he would lie in wait with 
them on the highway, and with his fifty attacking one carriage, would seize 
the maiden that he may bring her in triumph to me. 

Marinelli. It is better that a maiden should be gained possession of in 
such a manner, that it should not seem like a forcible seizure. 

Prince. If you knew how to accomplish this, you would not stand here 
so long talking about it. 

Marinelli. But one cannot answer for the consequences. Unhappy ac- 
cidents may happen thereby. 

Prince. And it is my custom, to make people answerable for things 
which they could not prevent. 

Marinelli. Then, gracious sir,—(a@ shot is heard in the distance.) Ha! 
what was that? Did I hear aright? Heard you not, gracious sir, a report 
of fire-arms? And still another! 

Prince. What is it? what is going on? 

Marinelli. What will please you, perhaps. How if I had been more 
active than you thought? 

Prince. More active? Say, at once— 

Marinelli. In short, that of which I spake has come to pass. 

Prince. Is it possible 1 

Marinelli. But forget not, Prince, what you just now assured me of. 
Give me your word once more— 

Prince. But the arrangements are still so— 

Marinelli. Only as they must be! The execution of the plan is 
entrusted to people, in whom I can confide. ‘The road passes close by the 
- enclosure of the park. One part will have fallen upon the carriage as if to 
plunder it; and the rest, among whom is one of my servants, will rush forth 
from the park, apparently to assist those who were attacked. During the 
skirmish, in which both parties seem to engage, my servant will seize upon 
Emilia, as ifto rescue her, and will bring her throug the gardens into the 
palace. Such is the arrangement. What say you now, Prince? 

Prince, You surprise me in a singular manner. And a certain anxiety 
overcomes me. (J/arinelli steps to the window.) For what are you 
looking ? 

Marinelli. Vt must be all over! Right! and a mask leaps the enclosure 
at this moment; doubtiess, in order to bring me news of the result. Con- 
ceal yourself, gracious sir. 

Prince. Ah, Marinelli— 

Marinelli, What? It is not true that I have now done too much, and 
before, too little ? 

Prince. Not this. But I do not comprehend al! this— 

Marinelli. Comprehend it? Better all at once! Conceal yourself quick 
ly. The mask must not see you. (The Prince retires.) 


Scene IT.—Marine tt, and soon after ANGELO. 


Marinelli, (going towards the window again.) Yonder is the carriage 
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moving slowly back to the city. So slowly? And in every stroke a mes- 
senger? ‘These are tokens which do not please me ;—they indicate that the 
attempt has but half-succeeded ; that they carry back thus slowly a wounded 
man,—but not a corpse. The mask advances. It is Angelo himself. The 
bold villain! He has at length discovered the by-path hither. He beckons 
to me. He must have made sure work of it. Ha, Sir Count, you who 
would not go to Massa, must now take a still longer journey! Who has 
taught you to know the ape? (going towards the door. ) Yes, perhaps they 


are mischievous. Now, Angelo? 
Angelo (taking off hie mask.) You are waiting, Sir Chamberlain! They 


will bring her in directly. 

Marinelli. And how has it terminated in other respects ? 

Angelo. Very well, 1 think. 

Marinelli. How stands it with the Count? 

Angelo. At yourservice! So, so! But he must have had warning; for 
we found him not entirely unprepared. 

Marinelli. Tell me quickly, whatever you have to say! Is he dead ? 

Angelo. It grieves me for the good Count. 

Marinel/i. There now, for your compassionate heart! (giving him a 
purse of gold.) 

Angelo. My brave Nicolo besides! who has paid dear for this business. 

Marinelli. So? Loss on both sides? 

Angelo. I could weep for the noble youth! If his death has already 
benefitted me by a fourth part of this (Lalancing the purse in his hand.) For 
I am his heir; because I have revenged him. This was our agreement, as 

ood a one, I think, as I could have made for truth and friendship. This 
Nicolo, Sir Chamberlain— 

Marinelli. Away with your Nicolo! But the Count—the Count. 

Angelo. Ina twinkling, the Count had seized upon him. Thereupon I, 
in turn, attacked the Count! He fell; and if he were not dead when he 
went back into the coach, | warrant you, he will not come forth from it alive, 

Marinelli. If this was only certain, Angelo. 

Angelo. Jet me lose your custom, if it is not certain! Have you any 
farther commands! for I have a long way to travel ; we wish to be over the 


frontier to-day. 


Marinelli. Go, then. 
Angelo. If anything should happen again, Sir Chamberlain,—you know 


where to inquire for me. Whatever may be entrusted to a second person to 
perform, will be for me no secrecy. And | am more reasonable in my terms 
than every one. (Ezit.) 

Marinelli. This is well! But still not so very well. Fye, Angelo, to be 
such a niggard! He would certainly have been worth one more shot. And, 
what torture he must still endure, the poor Count! Fye, Angelo! This is 
practising your profession very cruelly; mere bungling. But, as yet, the 
Prince must know nothing of this. He must first find out, for himself, how 
advantageous this death would be to him. This death! What would I give 


for the certainty of it! 


Scene I].—Tue Prince. Marinevui. 





Prince. There she comes up the avenue. She hastens on before the 
servant. Fear, as it seems, lends wings to her feet. She must as yet 
suspect nothing. She thinks only that she has escaped from robbers. But 
how long can this continue ? 

Marinel/i. Still, in the first place, she is in our possession. 
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Prince. And will not the mother seek for her? Will not the Count 
follow her? What have we gained? How can I withhold her from him? 

Marinelli. To all this I can, indeed as yet, answer nothing ; but we must 
see. Have patience, gracious sir ; the first step is still to be taken. 

Prince. Wherefore? If we must take it backwards. 

Marinelli. Perhaps we need not —! here are a thousand thrags to be 
further decided upon.—And do you then forget the most important ! 

Prince. How can I forget that which I have not as yet thought upon 1— 
The most important? What is it? 

Marinelli. The art of pleasing—of persuading—which is never wanting 
to a Prince who loves. 

Prince. Which is never wanting? Except when it is most needed. I 
have already, to-day, made a most wretched attempt in this art. With all 
my flatteries and my protestations, I could not extort from her a single 
word. Silent, dejected and trembling, she stood there; like a criminal 
who had just received the sentence of death. Her distress infected me; I 
trembled also, and concluded by a petition for forgiveness. Scarcely can 
I trust myself to speak to her again.—At least, I cannot venture to meet 
her on her entrance. You must receive her, Marinelli. I will be near by 
to hear how it passes off; and will come in again when I have recovered 


myself. 
MaRiNnELut, and soon after, his servant, Barrista, with Emria. 


Marinelli. Thus she will not be taken by surprise on seeing him.—And 
this must not be, by any means; for she would then hasten ‘immediately 
away.—She comes. But I will not be the first object which meets her 
glance. (Retires into an angle in the hail.) 

Battista. Only in hither, gracious lady. 

Emilia (out of breath.) Ah !—Ah !—J thank yon, my friend ;—I thank 
you.—But, oh God! where am I ?—And so entirely alone? Where is my 
mother? Where is the Count !—Do they follow us? Are they near? 

Battista. 1 think they are. 

Emilia. You think they are? You do not know it, then? You have 
not seen them ?—Did you not hear a shot behind us !— 

Battista. A shot 1—Ilt may be— 

Emilia. 1 am quite sure of it! And it has struck either the Count or 
my mother. 

Battista. 1 will go and look for them. 

Emilia. Not without me.—l will—l must go with you! Come, my 
friend ! 

Marinelli (suddenly stepping forward, as if he had just enter:d.) Ah, 
gentle maiden! What misfortune, or rather what good fortune,—what for- 
tunate misfortune procures for us the honor— 

Emilia (starting.) How! you here, my lord? I am then at your house, 
perhaps ?—Pardon me, Sir Chamberlain. We have been attacked by rob- 
bers, not far from here. Some good people came to our assistance; and 
this excellent man took me from the carriage and led me hither. —But | 
was terrified, when I found that I, alone, had escaped. My mother is still 
in danger. I have just heard a shot in that direction. She is perhaps 
dead ;—and shall I live? Pardon me, [ must go forth; I must go again to 
the place which I ought not to have left. 

Marinelli. Be tranquil, gentle maiden. It will all be well; they will 
soon be with you, those loved ones, for whom you feel such tender anxiety. 
In the meantime, go, Battista, run; they do not know, perhaps, where the 
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young lady is. They may be seeking for her in one of the summer-houses 
of the garden. Bring them hither without delay. (zit Battista.) 

Emilia. Is it true, that they are all safe? Has nothing happened to 
them ?—Ah! what a day of alarms has this been to me!—But I shall not 
remain here; I shall hasten forth to meet them. 

Marinelli. Wherefore, gentle maiden? You are already weary and out 
of breath. Rest yourself rather, and be pleased to walk into this chamber, 
which you will find more commodious, I will wager, that the Prince is 
himself already with your beloved and estimable mother, and is conducting 
her to you, 

Emilia. Whom, say you? 

Marinelli. Our most gracious Prince. 

Emilia (exceedingly alarmed.) The Prince? 

Marinelli. He hastened, on the first intelligence, to your assistance.— 
He is highly indignant that such an act should have been ventured upon so 
near to him—before his eyes, as it were. He has sent in pursuit of the 
criminals, and their punishment, when they shall have been taken, will be 
unparalleled, 

Emilia. The Prince ?—Where am I then? 

Marinlli. At Dosalo—at the Prince’s country-seat. 

Emilia. What an accident!—And think you, he can appear at this time, 
himself?—But still in company with my mother ? 

Marinelli. He is here now. 


Scene V.—Tue Prince, Emiunia, Marine. 


Prince. Where is she? Where ?—We have sought you everywhere, 
lovely maiden. Youare however well? Then all] is well, The Count— 


your mother— 

Emilia. Ah! most gracious sir! where are they? Where is my 
mother ? 

Prince. Not far off; indeed she is quite near at hand. 

Emilia. God knows in what a situation I shall perhaps find one or both 
of them! Shall rd find them!—For you are deceiving me, gracious 
sir—lI see plainly, you are deceiving me. 

Prince. By no means, most excellent maiden. Give me your arm, and 
fullow me with confidence. 

Emilia (irresolute.) But—if nothing has happened to them—if my anx- 
iety has deceived me, why are they not already here? Why did they not 
come with you, gracious sir ? 

Prince. But hasten now, dear lady, to see this fear-image vanish at 
once. 

Emilia. What shall 1 do? ( Wringing her hands.) 

Prince. How, dear lady, would you cherish suspicions against me? 

Emilia (falling down before him.) At your feet, gracious sir.— 

Prince (raising her.) 1 am exceedingly ashamed.—Yes, Emilia, I de- 
serve this silent reproach. My conduct, this morning, is not to be justi- 
fied; at best, only to be excused. Pardon my weakness. I ought not to 
have alarmed you by confessions from which I could expect no advant: ge. 
Thus was I, by the speechless astonishment with which you listened to 
them, sufficiently punished, And could | explain this accident, which 
once more, before all hope had vanished forever, procures me the happiness 
of seeing and speaking to you,—could I explain this accident as a more fa- 
vorable omen—as a wost wonderful reprieve from my just condemnation, 
in order that | may once more ask for pardon, so will [ then—tremble 
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not, dear lady,—so will I wish but to hang upon your glance. No word, 
no w hisper shall offend you. Only do not grieve me by your us strust. Do 
not doubt, for a moment, the unlimited control which you possess over me. 
Think not that you need any other protection against me. “And now, 
come, dear lady—come where joy awaits you, of which you are most worthy 
He leads her forth, not without resistance.) Follow us, Marinell. 

Marinelli. Follow us,—which may signily, follow us not. Why should 
I follow you? He may see how far he can succeed with her alone. All 
which I have to do, is to prevent their beinig i interrupted. From the Count, 
I hope there is indeed little danger; but from the mother—from the mother ! 
It would surprise me much if she had departed quietly, and left her daughter 
here. Now, Battista, what is going on? 


Scene VI.—Bartista, Marinerir 


Battista (hastily.) The mother, Sir Chamberlain. 

Marinelli. 1 thought so'—Where is she ? 

Battista. If you “do not prevent her, she will be here in a moment. 
did not intend to look after her, as you commanded me in appearance to 
do, when I heard her scream in the distance. She has found traces of her 
daughter, if indeed she has not—of our whole plot! She has colleeted 
around her all the people of this solitary region; and each one will be 
ready to show her the way. If they have already sole her that the Prince 
is here—that you are here, I know not.— What will you do? 

Marinelli (considering. ) Let us see! You thir 1k she does not know 
that her daughter is here?—This avails nothing. Truly, she will open her 
eyes wide, when she sees the wolf with her lamb—Eyes? This might be. 
But Heaven save our ears!—What then? the best lungs exhaust them- 
selves; therefore a woman’s also. She will desist from screaming, when 
she can do nothing more.—Therefore it is important that we have the 
mother at once upon our side.—If I understand the mother—to be, in 
any manner, mother-in-law to a Prince, would flaiter her very much—Let 
her come, Battista, let her come ! 

Battista. Hear her! hear her! 

Claudia Galotti (within.) Emilia! Emilia! My child, where are 
you ? 

Marinelli. Go, Battista, and seek only to remove her curious attendants. 


Scene VIT.—Crawpra Gators, Barrista, Martneuut. 


Claudia (entering at the door, through which Bavtysta would go out.) 
Ha! you took her from,the carriage! you bore her away! I recognise 
you. Where isshe? Speak. wretch! 

Battista. These are my thanks. 

Claudia. Oh! if you deserve thanks, (in a gentle tonc,)—then forgive 
me, excellent man!—Where is she?—Let me be separated from her no 
longer. W here is she? 

Battista. ©, your ladyship, she could not enjoy a higher state of fe- 
licity !—My master here will conduct your ladyship to her. (To the people, 
who would press in after her.) Back with you, there ! 


Scene VIII.—Cuavupia Garorri, Marinevut 


Claudia. Your master 1—/ Discovers Marwe ui, and starts back.) Hat!— 
This your master ?—You here, my lord? And my daughter?’ And you— 
you will conduct me to her? 
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Marinelli. With the greatest pleasure, worthy madam. 

Claudia. Stop a moment! Even now, it occurs to me.—It was you— 
was it not?—who called for the Count at my house, this morning? with 
whom [ left him alone 2? with whom he had a quarrel ? 

Marinelli. A quarrel ?—Not that I knew; a trifling dispute about the 
affairs of the Prince. 

Claudia. Aud your name is Marinelli? 

Marinelli. Marquis Marinelli. 

Claudia. Then it is right, that you should bear, Sir Marquis,—Manri- 
nelli was—the name of Marinelli was—accompanied with a curse.—No, 
let me not thus calumniate the noble man !—accompanied witb no curse.— 
The curse was added in my own heart.—The name of Marinelli was the 
last word of the dying Count. 

Marinelli. Of the dying Count? Of Count Appiani ?—Hear, worthy 
madam, what, in your singular discourse, surprises me exceedingly. —The 
dying Count __W hat else you would say, I do not understand. 

Claudia (bitterly and slowly.) The name of Marinelli was the last 
word of the dying Count!—Do you understand it now?—Neither did I 
understand it at first, though spoken i in a tone—in such a tone !—TI hear it 
still! Where were my senses, that I did not understand that tone at once? 

Marinelli. Now, worthy lady—I was at all times the Count’s friend, 
—his most intimate friend. Therefore, if he mentioned me when dying— 

Claudia. In that tone *—I cannot imitate it—I cannot describe it; but 
it expressed everything! everything !—What! was it robbers who attacked 
us (—Murderers, rather ; hired murderers !—And Marinelli, Marinelli was 
the last word of the dying Count! In such a tone! 

Marinelli. In such a tone ?—Was it ever heard that an accusation was 
brought against an honorable man, founded on a tune which was heard in 
a moment “of fright ? 

Claudia. Ha! Could I onty bring this tone as a witness !—Still, woe 
tome! I forget, in the meantime, my daughter—Where is she 7—How? 
Is she also dead ?—How could my daughter help it, if Appiani was thy 
enemy ? 

Marinelli. 1 pardon the anxious mother.—Come, worthy lady.—Your 
daughter is here, in one of the adjoining rooms, and has, I trust, already 
recovered from her fright. The Prince himself attends her with the ten- 
derest care— 

Claudia. Who !—W ho—hinmself ? 

Marinelli. The Prince. 

Claudia. ‘The Prince ?—Say you truly, the Prince ?—Our Prince? 

Marinelli. Who else? 

Claudia. Now, indeed!—Unfortunate mother that I am!—And her 
father! her father !—He will curse the day of her birth. He will curse 
me, 

Marinelli. For Ueaven's sake, worthy Madam! what has come into 
your mind now ¢ 

Claudia. It is clear! Is it not?—To-day, in the temple! before the 
ore of the All-Holy! in the immediate presence of the Eternal !—this vil- 

lainy began; there it brake forth! (to Marinelli.) Ha, murderer, wretched, 
coward! y murderer! Not brave enough to kill with thine own hand; but 
base enough to murder for the gratification of another's passion !—to cause 
to be murdered {— Worst of all “‘murde rers! Whom honest murderers would 
not tolerate among themselves! Thou! Thou! For why should I not, 
in a single word, cast all my wrath, all my contempt in thy face ?—Thou ! 
Thou knave! 
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Marinelii, You are not yourself, good lady.—But moderate your wild 
clamor, at least, and recollect where you are. 

Claudia. WherelI am? Recollect where I am ‘—What matters it to 
the lioness, when robhed of her young, in whose furest she roars ? 

Emilia (within.) Ha, my mother! I hear my mother! 

Claudia. Her voice? It is she! She has heard me; she has heard 
me. And shall I not call to her ?—Where art thou, my child? I come, I 
come! (She rushes into the apartment, and Marinelli follows her.) 
















END OF ACT IIl. 
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Tuus did the modest Son from the Father’s angry rebuke shrink; 
But the Sire, to complaint thus rous’d, went on in the same strain ; 






‘“‘ What in a man is not, that out of him comes not, and hardly 






Shall I rejoice that to me my heart's first wish is fulfilled, 






That my Son may prove a better man than his Father. 
What would come of a house, or what of a city, if each one 







Deem’d not aye that a pleasant task to preserve and restore ’tis, 






And to improve, as still new times and foreigners teach us? 






’Tis not fur a man to shrink like a mushroom back to his nothing, 






Merely to wither and rot on the spot that gave him his being, 






After him no trace of life’s activity leaving. 





Soon at the sight of the house is known the mind of the master, 






And as we walk in a town we judge of the magistrate’s wisdom. 






Where the town-walls are left to decay, where piled in the foss lies 






Rubbish in heaps, and filth encumbers the streets of the city ; 






Where stones part in the wall, and the yawning joint is repair’d not; 





Where the timbers rot, and the tottering building in vain asks 






New support from the wright; that place is slothfully govern’d. 






For if order and neatness are not urged by the rulers, 





Sloven and slow the burgher rests content in his meanness ; 






Even as use accustoms the ragged coat to the beggar. 





Therefore was it my wish that Herman should go on bis travels 






Now ere long, and visit at least both Strasburg and Frankfort, 






Manheim also the gay, with streets so open and friendly. 






For who cities has seen, all great and splendid, he rests not, 
But would his own town grace, though small it may be, in a like sort. 
. 
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Does not the stranger admire our gateways neatly repaired, 

And, white-painted, the tow’r, and the charch restored so thoroughly ? 
Speak not all of the pavement well? The runnels of water 
Copious, cover'd, distributed well, for use and for safety, 

So that the ravage of fire may promptly be checkt in the outbreak, 
All this, is it not new from the time of the terrible burning ? 

Six times I in the Council have served Director of Buildings, 

And have received the cordial thanks of my excellent townsmen, 
Follow’d my own plans out with effect, and forwarded also 
Schemes adopted of old and left unfinisht by others. 

And so the love of improvement at last seiz’d all of the Council. 
All are in earnest now, and already the line of the causey 

Fully is fixt to be made which joins this place with the main-road. 
Bat full sorely I fear our youth this temper inspires not; 

For some think of but pleasure and finery, whim of the moment, 
Others lounge in the house, and idle close to the chimney, 

And, as I greatly fear, of such kind Herman will still be.” 


Then replied forthwith the good intelligent Mother: 
“Father, towards thy Son thou art ever unjust, and believe me 
’Tis not so that thy wishes of good will e’er be accomplisht. 
For we cannot our children shape just as we wonld have them ; 
As they are given by God, e’en such must we take them and love them, 
Bring them up to the best of our power, and let them their course take. 
For one child is endowed with one gift, one with another ; 
Each must improve his own, and can but be in his own way 
Happy and good. Unfit is it thas to scold at my Herman, 
For full well he deserves whatever inheritance waits him. 
And a good man he will be, and a pattern to town and to country, 
Nor at the board of the Council the last, I tell you beforehand. 
But thus, day after day, with scolding and finding of fault, thou 
Checkest his spirit and breakest his heart, as thou hast to-day done.” 
And therewith she the chamber left, and after her Son went, 
Bent to find him wherever he was, and with words of affection 
Him to console ; for, ever a kind Son, well he deserv’d it. 


Smiling said thereon, when she had vanisht, the Father: 
“ Troth! strange folk the womankind are, as well as the children! 
All must follow their own course, all live after their liking, 
And we must praise them and pat their backs, to keep them in humor. 
And yet, once for all, that proverb is true of the old time: 
If a man goes not forward he back goes; that is the end on't.” 


Then in thoughtful guise thereto responded the Surgeon: 
“ Willingly I to your notions assent, and still for my own part 
After improvements seek, which, not too dear, yet are novel. 
But yet alack, what boots, if a man have not money in plenty, 
Still to be busy and active, inproving in-doors and out-doors! 
We who depend on the town are sorely straiten’d, and though we 
Know how things should be done, our purse is tou weak to effect it ; 
All too large the demands; and thas are we hindered ever. 
Much have I thought to do, but who shrinks not from the outlay 
Which such changes require, and in these perilous times too! 
Long did my house, in its stylish array, greet, smiling my pleas’d eye ; 
Long did the windows shine without compare with their large panes 


But who can vie with the merchant, who uot only has money 
e 
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But knows best where the best can be had in every quarter ? 
Look at that opposite house, all new ! how gaily in white shows 
On the pannels of green the flourished pattern of stucco! 

Large are the window-frames ; the panes like looking-glass glisten ; 
Each other house in the Square of the Market is cast into shadow. 
And yet after the fire were these two houses the best, the 

Surgery known by the Angel, the Inn by the Golden Lion. 

Then my garden too was in all the neighborhood famous, 

Every traveller stopt to look through the red palisado 

At the beggars of stone, and the dwarf all painted in colors. 

And when coffee I gave to a friend in the beautiful grotto, 

Which stands now in my grounds, all dusty and nearly a ruin— 
He, be sure, was pleas’d to remark the glistening splendor 

Of the shell-work ; and even the connoisseur was delighted 

As he gazed on the wall adorn'd with galena and coral. 

And no less in the hall the paintings too were admired ; 
Lords and ladies who, drest superbly, walk in a garden, 

Holding bouquets forth in their slender delicate fingers. 

But who looks at it now fora moment? out of conceit I 

Scarce go thither, for all must now be changed and /asty 

(Such is the phrase) with tr. llis of white and benches of plain wood. 
All is simple and plain; and all our carving and gilding 

Valu’d no more ; and these foreign woods, how costly their price is ! 
Troth, no scruple have I, I would some novelties purchase, 

And would move with the time, and oft my furnitare alter. 

But one still is afraid in a house to change e’en a small thing, 

For where, where is the coin to be found for the numerous workmen 7? 
Lately I thought in my mind I anew would guild the archangel 
Michael, who of my shop is the sign ; and furbish the Dragon 
Which lies curl’d at his feet in folds all scaly and prickly ; 

Bat I shall leave it brown as it is, afraid of the charges. 


EUTERPE. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


TaLxkineG thus the men went on with their converse, the Mother 
Went meanwhile to seek her Son, in front of the house first, 
There on the settle of stone where his well-accustomed seat was. 
When she found him not there, on went she, lookt in the stable, 
If with the goodly team he himself had busied, the horses 
Which he had bought as colts, and which he trasted to no man. 









There the Groom told straight: “To the garden-ground he is gone forth.” 


Then the Dame past quick through the two long folds of tke farm-yard, 
Left the stable behind and the well-built stalls of the oxen, 

Into the garden stept, that far to the walls of the city 

Reacht, and through as she past, rejoic’d in the manifold growth that 
Flourisht around ; and set to rights the props that supported 
3ranches laden with apples and bending boughs of the pear-tree, 


And pickt worms from the wide-spread leaves of the vigorous colewort, 


For no step is idly made by a provident housewife. 

And so came she at last to the end of the spacious garden, 
E’en to the arbor of woodbine woven, nor saw she her Son yet; 
Him she found not there, as she found him not in the garden. 
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But thereby the gate was ajar, that out of the arbor, 

By an especial grace, through the wall of the city, the grandsire 
Had in the old time broken, the honored Burgomaster. 

And so over the deep dry foss she easily on went, 

Where hard on the road, the vineyard well-palisaded 

Rose with a steeper path, its earthy slope to the sun turn’d. 

That too clomb she up, and joy’d to see as she mounted 

Clusters swelling, that scarce could hide in the shade of the green leaves. 
Shady the walk in the midst and overarcht with the vine-boughs, 
Where the path was of steps, of unhewn pieces of wood made. 
There the choice grapes hung, the Muscadell and the Noble, 
Reddening purple their hue, of largest sizes the berries, 

Planted all with care, to deck the dessert of guests meant. 

Bat the rest of the slope was cloth’d with separate vine-plants, 
Bearing the smaller grape of which the excellent wine comes. 
Thus she upward went, and joy’d in the thought of the vintage, 
And of the day when all the place, in festival uproar, 

Gathers and treads the grapes and fills the vats with the sweet must, 
Then comes eve, and from all sides and in every corner 
Fireworks crackle and blaze, the honors due to the vintage. 

Yet unquiet she went on still, when she had on her Son call’d 
Twice and thrice, and heard as oft but the voice of the Echo, 
Which from the city towr’s, right talkative, readily answer’d. 

’T was so strange to have him to seek. He never would far go, 
Bat still told her before, to save from anxious care the 

Mind of his loving Mother, and from all fear of disaster. 

Bat she hop’d on yet, to find him whither the road led, 

For the gates, both that below and above, of the vineyard 

Still were open. And so she stept on into the wide field 

That with broader space slop'’d down the back of the hill-ground. 
Still she roamed on ground that was hers, and rejoiced in the sight of 
Her own crops, and the ears of the corn that prosperous nodded 
And fill’d all the field with the sway of its golden waving. 


On the green ridge between the furrows she walk’d on the foot-path, 
Kept in her eye the one great pear-tree, which on the hill top 
Stood, the boundary mark of the fields possest by her household. 
By whom planted, none could tell; it was in the place round 
Seen all far and wide, and noted the fruit of the tree was. 
Under it the reapers ate their meal at the midday, 

And the herdsmen there were wont in its shadow to tarry ; 
There they found them seats of naked stone or of greensward. 
And she erred not; there sat her Herman and rested ; 

Sat on his elbows propt, as looking abroad at the country 
Outwards towards the hills; his back was turn’d to his Mother. 
Gently to him she stole, and lightly touched his shoulder. 

And he turned him quick: then saw she tears on his eyelids. 


“ Mother,” he sadly said, “ you take me thus by surprize:” and 
Hastily dried up his tears, the youth of generous feeling. 


“How! thou weepest, my Son!” replied quick touched the Mother : 
‘‘ That is but ill like thee. Tillnow thus ne'er have I known thee. 
Say what load thus lies on thy heart? What drives thee alone thus 
Under the pear-tree to sit; and what brings tears to thy eyelids?” 
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And the excellent Youth collected himself as he answered ; 
“ Truly no heart has he in his breast of iron who feels not 
Much for the lot of those, the men who are flying their country. 
No understanding has he who in times like these is devoid of 
Anxious fears for himself and cares for the weal of his country. 
What I to-day have seen and heard has touched my heart deep, 
And now came I forth and saw this beanteous wide-spread 
Landscape, hills on fruitful hills all rising around us; 

Saw hill nod to hill with the golden heads of the corn-field, 
And the orchard promise abundant store for the chamber. 

But yet, alas, how near is the foe! The waves of the Rhine-stream 
Guard us still, it is true; but what are rivers or mountains 

In the way of that terrible people that comes like a tempest ; 

They who gatber together the young from every quarter, 

And the old with the young, and fierce press on; and the strong host 
Fears not the face of death, and army crowds upon army. 

And amid times like these can a German rest in his homestead ? 

Hope perhaps to shun the struggle that menaces all men 7 

Nay, dear Mother, from this day forth unwelcome to me ‘tis 

That I excus’d have just now been, when out of our townsmen 

Those who should war were chosen by lot. ’Tis true I alone am 
Now as your son, and large is our hostel, and weighty the home-work ; 
But were it not a far worthier course to combat beforehand 

There at the frontier’s line, than here wait slavery’s coming ? 

Yea, my spirit replies thatit is! In the depth of my bosom 

Springs up courage and strong desire, in the cause of my country 
Active to live and to die, and to give an example to others. 

O, were but the strength of the German youth at the frontier 

Gather’d and banded in firm resolve not to yield to the Stranger, 

Ne’er would they with destructive feet on the beauteous soil tread. 
And consume in the sight of our eyes the fruit of the dear land, 

And make slaves of the men, and prey of the wives and the maidens? 
Mother, I tell you my thought; deep fixt in my heart the resolve is 
Quickly and surely todo what seems most fitting and worthy, 

For who ponders long, he takes not always the best course. 

Mother, I turn not back to the house. From hence I go onwards 
Straightway into the town, and offer at once to the war-host 

This my arm and my heart to work my Fatherland’s service. 

Ask my Father, then, if no strong feeling of honor 

Beats in this bosom of mine, and no desire of distinction.” 
‘“’ 


Then considerate said the good intelligent Mother, 


Shedding silent tears that readily sprang to her eyelids: 
* Son, what is it which thus has chang’d thy temper and nature, 
That to thy Mother no more thou speakest, as ever in past days, 
Frank and open, and tellest at once the aim of thy wishes ? 

Did a third person hear thee talk, no doubt he would praise thee 
Warmly, and speak of thy purposed course as nobly resolv’d on, 
Mov’d by thy grave discourse and by thy vehement speeches. 

Bat I praise thee not; for ah! much better I know thee. 

Thou concealest thy heart, and different thoughts in thy breast are 
For I know thou feel’st no call in the drum and the trumpet, 

Nor desir'st in the soldier’s garb to dazzle the maidens. 

Thy vocation it is, though brave and fearless thou still wert, 
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Household cares to pursue and quiet to watch o’er the field-work. 

Tell then traly to me what moves thee to thy intention.” 
Serious answer’d the Son: “You err, my mother; for one day 

Is not just as another. The youth moves onward to manhood ; 

Better perhaps he ripens for act in silence than in the 

Whirl of a turbulent life where youth too often is tainted. 

And though quiet I was and am, yet still in my bosom 

Form’d is a heart that deeply loathes all wrong and injustice ; 

Nor do I want for skill in human affairs to distinguish. 

Labor has made my arm and foot right steady and active, 

All that I am is true ; so much I boldly can challenge.— 

And yet rightly, O Mother, you blame, and surely have caught me 

Using half-true words, and half my purpose dissembling. 

For I must own perforce, 'tis not the danger that calls me 

Forth of the house of my Father, and not the lofty intention 

Aid to bring to my Fatherland and terror to foemen. 

These were words alone which I utter’d ; meant to conceal the 

Feelings iodg’d in my heart, which tear my bosom asunder. 

And so hear me, Mother! For since vain wishes I foster 

Deep in my breast, let my life as a blank run on to its ending. 

For right well do I know: the sole man injures himself still, 

Who devotes himself when all join not in the purpose.” 
‘Now, my Son, proceed,” replied the intelligent Mother ; 

“ All to me relate ; the greatest thing and the smallest. 

For menfolk are hasty and hot, and think but of one thing, 

And so, soon are stopped in the course, when hinderance rises. 

But a woman has wit to find out ways, and can often, 

Taking a round about path, arrive at the point that she aims at. 

Tell me then all, wherefore thon art so easily moved 

As saw I never before, and why the blood in thy veins boils, 

And thy eyes fill with tears, that start in spite of thy wishes.” 


Then the good Youth abandon’d himself to his grief and he wept out, 
Wept loud there on the breast of his Mother; and softened spake forth: 
“ O ’tis true! my Father's speech has wounded me deeply, 

Never deserved by me, not now, nor ever in time past ; 

For to honor my parents still with me was a chief point. 

No ene seem’d to me wiser and better than they who had taught me. 
Whose grave bidding had guided the dim soft thoughts of my childhood. 
Ofttimes mischievous tricks have I patiently borne of my playmates, 
When they bore me a grudge which I had never provoked 

Ofttimes pelting and kicks I took nor cared to avenge them. 

But if they once at my Father laughed, when he on a Sunday 

Ont of the church came forth with grave and leisurely paces, 

Laughed at his bordered cap, or jeer’d at his flowered night- gown, 
(Which so stately he wore, and which he parted to-day with.) 

Fiercely soon my fist was clencht. With terrible wrath I 

Headlong on them rusht, and smote and struck in my blind rage, 
Caring not for the rest. They howl’d with bloodied faces 

And scarce ’scaped from the kicks and the blows that I in my ire gave. 
And thus up I grew. And much I bore of my Father, 

Who for want of another would vent his rage upon me oft, 

When he vext came home with what had passed at the Council, 

And I paid for the wrangling mood and the quirks of his colleagues. 


Ofttimes you have been grieved for me; for much I put up with, 
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Bearing still in my thoughts the thanks we owe to our parents, 
Who think bat to increase for us their goods and their havings, 
And deprive themselves, to spare the more for their children. 
But alas! not sparing alone for future enjoyment 

Makes men happy; nor yet heap largely piled upon heap, nor 
Acre added to acre, though all be rounded so fairly. 

For old grows the father, and up to manhood the sons grow, 
Void of the joy of the day and full of the care of the morrow. 
Tell me: Look now forth, how fair and beauteous lie the 
Fertile tields before us, and vines and gardens beneath them ; 
Barns and stables there, a goodly range of possessions. 

But there too I the house-top see, and there in the gable 
Peeps the window forth of my small room in the house-roof. 
Back as I look and think of the time, how many a night I 
There have watcht for the morn, and watcht in the morn for the sunrise, 
When sleep, healthy and sound, for a few short hours has sufficed me, 
Then so alone I feel! and like my own little lonesome 

Chamber, all around, farm-yard and garden and corn-field, 

All seems lone and void. I feel the need of a partner.” 


Thereto answered straight the good intelligent Mother : 
“Son, not more yearn’st thou thy bride to lead to thy chamber, 
That the night may be the fairer half of thy life-day, 
And thy datly toil may freer and more for thyself be, 
Than thy Father desires and thy Mother. We ever have giv'n thee 
This advice, yea importuned, to choose thee a partner. 
But right well do L know, and this is a truth that my heart tells, 
Till the right hour comes, and till, disclos’d at the moment, 
Comes the right maid forth, the power of choice is afar off, 
And the fear to take the wrong still holds us in bondage. 
Shall I tell thee, my Son? thy choice, I deem, is e’en now made ; 
For thy heart is toucht and sensitive more than its wont is. 
Speak it forth outright. My mind already has told me; 
She—that exile Maid it is, thy fancy is fixt on.” 


“ Yes, dear Mother, you say it,” the fond Son livelily answer'd, 
Yes, itis she. And, comes she not as bride to my homestead 
This day, forth she fares, to me forever is vanisht, 
In the whirl of the war, amid courses that this way and that run. 
Mother, in vain it will then be that wealthy possessions 
Thrive in my sight; in vain will years bring plenteous harvests, 
E’en the accustomed house and the garden will seem to me irksome, 
Yea, and even a mother’s love no longer will cheer me. 
lor all ties by Love, too well I feel it, are loosen’d 
When he twines us round; and not the Maiden alone leaves 
Father and mother behind, when she to the man of her choice goes ; 
Even the Youth, too, knows no more of father and mother, 
When the Maid that alone he can love, is gone and forever. 
Let me then, let me then go the course despondency marks out; 
For my Sire said words by which my fate is decided ; 
And his house is no honse for me, since he on the Maiden 


Shuts the door, whom alone I desire to lead to my homestead.”’ 


Straightway then replied the good intelligent Mother : 
“ Yea now, thus men stand like rocks in hard opposition ! 
Proud and stiff, not one will make an approach to the other, 
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Nor be the first to mould his tongue to language of kindness. * 
Therefore I tell thee, Son: still lives firm lodg’d in my bosom 

Hope, he will make her, be she but good and true, thy betrothed, 
Poor though she be, and though he so sternly spoke against poor maids. 
For he says many a thing in his warm impetuous manner 

Which yet never he does; and gives what at first he refused. 

Bat for this he must have good words, and ’tis right he should have them ; 
For he thy Father is! We know too that after the meal ’tis 

That he is hot, speaks promptly and strongly, and others’ opinions 
Treats with slight; for the juice of the grape then stimulates freely 

All the springs of his will, nor will he mark with attention 

What is said, himself he feels and listens to ouly. 

But the evening then comes on; and the lively discussions 

Which he has with his friends at length are thoroughly gone through. 
Then he is milder, as I well know, when the fervor is over, 

And he feels the wrong he has done in his vehement moments. 

Come let us take our chance; what is fresh resolved succeeds best, 
And we have need of the friends, who now at his table assembled 

Sit, and the worthy Pastor there will especially help us.” 


Thus she cheerfully spoke, and rising up from the stone, drew 
Also the Son from bis seat, not unpleas’d following. Both went 
Sileut back on the way their weighty purpose revolving. 


POLYHYMNIA. 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. 


But mean time those Three still sat conversing together, 

here at the beard of the host, with the man of Religion, the Surgeon ; 
4nd the train of discourse was still the same as it first was 

Phis way and that pursued, and flowing in many a winding ; 

Aud, of right thoughts full, that excellent Minister thus spoke : 


‘[ gainsay you not. I know it is well that a man should 
Ever aim at the Better; and as we see, he aspires still 
Higher and higher to reach, at least he seeks what is Novel. 
But go not too far. For join’d with feelings of such sort 
Nature gave us, too, the Jove of abiding in old things, 
£nd to enjoy that best to which each long is accustom’d. 
Each condition is good that conforms to truth and to reason. 
Man has desire for much, and yet he has need but of little ; 
For full brief is time, and the lot of mortals is bounded. 
Ne’er blame I the man, who bold, energetic and active, 
Traversing all the roads of the land and the paths of the ocean, 
Fearless and restless, seeks and enjoys the gain that he finds there, 
While the rich heaps accamalate still round him and his household. 
But him, too, [ esteem no less, though quiet his course be, 
Who with tranquil footsteps treads the field he inherits, 
And as the circling hours direct, his cares to the earth gives. 
Not to him with each year does the ground a varying face wear, 
Nor does the tree, new-planted, forthwith spread toward heaven 
Branching arms profuse, with blossoms richly adorned. 
No; he has need of a patient mind; nor less has he need of 
Clear, calm, steady sense, and sound and right understanding ; 
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For but few are the seeds he may trust to the fostering furrow, 
Few are the brutes that he knows to nurtare with profit and increase ; 
While the Useful alone engages the thoughts of his mind still. 
Happy to whom a mind so moulded is given by nature! 

He ’tis feeds us all. And hail to the Burgher in rural 

Town, who joins the work of the field with the trade of the city ! 
He feels not the stress which wrings and fetters the farmer ; 

Nor is beguiled by desires, in towns ambitiously foster’d, 

After the Rich and Higher to strain, though scanty the means be, 
For such still is the wont, and most, of the wives and the maidens. 
Therefore constantly bless the tranquil spirit your Son bears, 

And the Mate whom hereafter he may, like-tempered, choose him.” 


Thus spoke he. Just then with the Son there enter’d the Mother 
Leading him in by the hand, and plac’d him in front of her Husband :— 
“ Father, how often have we discours’d, as we chatted together, 

Of that joyful day, we trusted hereafter should come, when 

Herman should gladden our hearts by fixing his choice on a partner. 
Backwards and forwards we went in our minds, now this and now that maid 
Settled as fit to be his; fond talk, as the wont is of parents. 

Now that day—it is come ; now heaven has led to him hither, 

And to his eyes presented his bride, and his heart has decided. 

Said we not-still, in that past time, be should for himself choose ? 
Didst not thou wish ever, he might a lively affection 

Feel for the maid, whoever she was? And now is the hour come! 
Yes, he has felt and has chosen, and come to a manly decision. 

She it is, that stranger Maid, who accosted him lately. 

Give her to him, or he will, so he says, iu singleness live on’ 





And the Son, too, said: “ Give her to me, Father! my heart has 


Clearly and surely spoke ; She most deserves to be your child.” 





But the Father was mute. Then quick the Minister rose up, 
Took the discourse and said: “’Tis a moment’s turn which determines 
How man’s life shall take its course, and the whole of his fortunes: 
For when long he has poudered, still is each resolution 
Ouly the instant’s work, and nove but the Wise takes the right let. 
‘Tis for us more perilous far when we in our choosing 
Pause on this and on that, the soul's clear tenur perplexing. 
Herman’s heart is clear; I know him from earliest youth; he 
b’eu as a boy, reacht not with his hands towards this thing and that thing. 
That he desir’d which was fitting for him, and fast then he held it. 
Start not and be not amazed, that now comes suddenly forward 
What you have wisht so long. In sooth, it may be, the event now 
Bears not the form of the wish you cherisht so long in your bosom. 
For our wishes themselves hide from us the thing that we wish for. 
Blessings come from above and take their own form in their visit. 
Fail you not to see this, in the Maid who first and alone has 
Touched the heart in the breast of your good intelligent Herman. 
Happy is he who, spared from delay, wins the hand of his first love ! 
Whose heart’s dearest wish piues not in his bosom in secret. 
Yes: right well do I see, e’en now his Jot is decided. 
For true liking soon the youth complete to the man forms. 
Fickle his temper is not; I fear if this you deny him, 
All the fairest years of his life will joyless away pass.” 
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Then, too, utter’d his mind in weighty manner the Surgeon :— 
Eager to speak, the words already had long on his lips been: 
“This time, too, let us chouse a midway course as the wisest. 
Use good speed with good heed! the motto of Cesar Augustus. 
I fall willingly try to neighbours to make myself useful, 
And to employ for their good use my poor understanding ; 
And to the young in especial, a graver guidance is needful. 
Let me go to the place; I will the worth of the Maid learn ; 
Will her repute inquire among those who have liv'd with and known her, 
‘Tis not easy on me to impose ; I the value of words know.” 


Then too utter'd his mind the Son in quick-flowing accents : 
“ Do this, neighbor, and go and inform you.—But I could wish too 
Our good Pastor here might in your company travel : 
Two so excellent menare witnesses safe from exception. 
O my Father! ’tis, be sure, no runaway damsel, 
None who roves the country round in search of adventures, 
And deludes with her wiles anwary youth who accost her. 
No; the chance of war, involving all in its ruin, 
Ravaging all the world, and tearing up from its strong base 
Many a lofty fane, has this poor soul driven homeless. 
Are not nobles of lofty descent in misery roving, 
Princes flying disguised anid sovereigns living in exile 7— 
Yea; thus, alas! she too, of all hersisters the best, is 
Out of her land expelled ; and, her own sorrow forgetting, 
Is the support of others, and, e’en when destitute, helpful. 
Great are the wailing and wo that o’er Earth’s surface are spreading ; 
Should some stroke of guod, too, not come out of the evil ? 
And may not I, in the arms of my bride, the wife I confide in, 
Joy at the histori’d war, as you at the tale of the burning ? 


Then the Father replied, his lips with gravity op’ning :— 
‘‘ How is it, Son, that thy tongue thus is loos’d, which for so many years has 
Still in thy mouth been chain’d, itself s0 scantily moving ? 
Must I to-day bear that which so oft is the lot of a father: 
That the son’s self-will the mother, all too indulgent, 
Favors with helpfal hand ; and neighbors all in agreement 
Sice with them in the push that is made on the father and husbrnd ? 
But, all join’d as you are, I resist you not; "twere of small use; 
For full well do I see ‘here is pouting and weeping in prospect. 
Go in the name of heaven, and inquire, and bring me this daughter, 
Home; and if this suit not, let him think no more of the Maiden.” 


Thus the Father. The Son then cried with joy in his gestures: 
“ Ere nightfall, the best of daughters is doom'd to be yours yet, 
Such as a man would desire whose feelings are right in his bosom: 
She, good Maiden, too will be happy, for so I may well hope; 
Yes; she will ever be grateful to me, who again Lave restor’d her 
Father and Mother in you; and such as the wisest of children 
Most would wish. BuatI linger no more; I harness the horses 
Straight, and carry our friends to track the course of the lov’d Maid, 
Leave them there to themselves; to their own sagacity trust them, 
Guide myself, I give you my oath, entirely by ¢heir rede, 
And see not the Maiden again uatil she mine own is.” 
And so forth did he go, and meanwhile much did the others 


Wisely pondering speak, the grave theme quickly discussing. 


(To be continued.) 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Money has been, generally speaking, abundant during the whole of the past summer, 
notwithstanding that there was but little disposition to place funds beyond the control of 
the lender by taking paper fora length of time to ran; nor was there much extraordinary 
demand for money, the general aspect of affairs being such as to discourage much exten- 
sion of credit business. The great free trade principle, as applied to the business of this 
country, has come to be well understood by shrewd and practical merchants, viz: that 
how much soever arbitrary tariff laws circumscribe the supply of goods, and confer mo- 
nopoly upon certain classes of domestic industry, there can be no active or lucrative busi- 
ness without a favorable state of the export trade, such as will raise prices of those agri- 
cultural products that result from the industry of three-fourths of the consumers uf goods, 
and therefore, according as the agricultural prospects are bright or otherwise, is the faith of 
both importers and factory agents in the healthiness of trade. The preseptsummer com- 
menced with small foreign demand for western produce and small receipts at low prices 
from the interior. Hence exchanges were in favorof the city; and specie flowing to the 
seaboard to meet payments for goods for which the sales of produce were no longer ade- 
quate, money became scarce in the interim, and as the collection of old debts became 
less facile, the disposition to open new credits faded away. Suddenly, however, the fuce 
of affairs was changed, by the arrival of such news from abroad as made it evident that 
the demands of England for foreign food would again become large, through the unfortu- 
nate failure of her crops—particularly that of corn. Prices and freights began to rise, and 
as they did so, the confidence of the holders of goods to the credit of the interior began 
to expand, and the views of country dealers were more freely met. At the same time 
purchases of produce became more extensive, requiring capital, as did also the great 
crups at the South—rice, tobacco and cotton beginning again to come furward, and 
money rose in value. 

The wants of England in respect to breadstuffs are likely to be larger than was anticipa- 
ted, by reason of the failure of the potato crop of Ireland, and the damage done to the 
grain crops of England through the wet weather which prevailed during the harvest. 
The wants of England in usual years are large, and when, as during the past year, extra- 
ordinary circumstances, as the large railway expenditures, conspire to promote unusual 
consumption, the demand is large. The consumption of articles of food during the six 
months ending with June, of foreign origin, in Great Britain, has been as follows: 


CONSUMPTION OF FOREIGN FOOD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


12844, 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848, 

woes vee- -642,370....510,797 .... 2,055,300... . 2,547,938 .... 1,436,463 
7,696... 33,151.... 246,719....2,082,360.... 647,470 
flour and meal, cwt, - 62,557.... 97,787....2,197,554....3,860,187.... 433,759 
ee SS aaa ale te = 1k SU cane, Lah Oksems Il pPlGvees COA Idomne 200081 
Butter 187 ,462....119,437.... 107,837.... 168,469.... 1,385,130 
Cheese m. 6eET 190'850....124,270.... 127,480.... 174,121.... 173,918 
i 169,319....169,060.... 291,708.... 676,130.... 497,018 
Sugar 1,931,253 ...2,477,297 .....2,426,637 ....2,944,642... 2,779,874 
Raisins, &c. 136,482....189,444.... 216,623.... 194,951.... 236,918 
CBee sacka 0a .lbs 1,388,845 ...1,409,398 .. .. 1,492,008... ..1,764,590.. .. 1,542,119 
CROC Ae cee » Gene Tee 15,287 ,355..17,499,597 . ...17,545,058.. .19,637,399...19,058.644 
Tobacco... .-. 2.4... 11,975,135..12,989,395. ..13,239,248.. . 13,419,870... 13,416,118 

r «”_ 90,183,042...21,835,205.. .22,810,541.. .23,101,975.. .24,365,38 


As compared with last year, the only considerable falling off is in grain and flour. But 
if we reflect that 1847 was a year of good harvests, the quantities imported, as compared 


with years previous to 1846, areimmense. The imports for 1846 remained mostly in 
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hand until July, when the whole was released for consumption ; and this year, after the 
large imports indicated. none remains in bond. The prices of breadstuffs have been low, 
as has also raw materials and labor, notwithstanding the numbers employed in the con- 
struction of railways at an average monthly expenditure of £2.500,000 or $12,000,000. 
This state of affairs has promoted the consumption of other articles of comfort and |uxury, 
such as Coffee, Tea, Sugar, Tobacco, &c., while the prominent fact stands out that the con- 
sumption of breadstuffs has been as large in a year of good harvest as im any year of bad 
harvest prior to 1847. This is a pregnant fact, indicative of the increasing importance of 
the English trade to the western country. 

The progress of the Western country in a series of years is scarcely estimated by those 
who merely look at the numbers of the people returned in the census periodically taken 
by the State and Federal Governments. In England it cannot be appreciated; nor can 
any estimate be furmed of the extent of our agricultural resources by the tables, of the 
moderate amount of farm produce exported to meet the contingent demaud of Europe- 
The fact must be brought prominently forward, that in fifteen years a tract of the most 
fertile land in the world, equal in superficial surface to the whole arable land of England, 
has been brought under the plough. To afford an adequate idea of the rapidity of our 
progress, the following table, showing the number of acres of land sold by the Federal 
Government in six states, has been compiled from official sources : 






















ACRES OF LAND SOLD IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
































Towa and 

Year. Ohio. Tlinois, Indiana. Michigan. Wisconsin 
1898... assesonco 412,514...... BOT 7S. cnn ce 546,844...... 252,211..0-- — 
IE Sdein+s cesses Sh) a Uk a « 954,681...... 447,780...... — 
LUO teaass socube 5? Cea GPEM I céoces , CRIS rcce oe Sk entanee 
SO0G Seis és SL CGN. ee Se 2;096,629 .. .. 251,586,901... ...21,817,247...... 217,543 
3GRG..5 ssiecss'-< 1,282,991. ... ..3,199,708 J..6 <2 3,245,344...... 4,189,823 ...... 646,133 
OT fic MT OME shred 1,012,849...... 1,249,817 ...... TID AAR ines 40 178,783 
| Serre 243,094...... 778,560...... 602,424...... 97,533 .... .. 361.861 
IGBBi ce ccc es EERE Be ces cc lslOe Ooesccs 4 134,984...... 948,875 
1800. cect 55! BB 058s 55. 6 8002755055. 118/068. ...... 26,106......695,681 
1841. wocceceee 43,613...... DAO MOCnccese GS,8B2 cece: 18,167 ...... 175,414 
DORR nccpinone $5715. ds209 437 ,404...... i ee | 178,893 
| es PSE an see SRT Ot + «acne 50,545...... 12,594. .c0c0 311,122 
OE css 00d 33,054...... 489,410...... Pg Pee 22,328 ......371.431 
1B6S5 isi. Sd cee 31262... - 486,586...... 78,562...... 25,016 ...54: 744,290 
1846.....20 «ens 120,660...... 438,920...... 102,076...... 30,874...... 867,006 
1847, 9 mo...... 85,664...... 328,180...... 154,544...... i ; re 798,828 
TASS. 4:719,479.... -12, 479,549... ... 9,839,971... §,423,709.... 6,744,417 


These figures represent the breadth of land taken annually by each state directly from 
the Federal Government. In the years 1835-6, when speculators were appropriating 
F large tracts, with the view to compel settlers to pay high prices, a small proportion only 
i of the sales fell into the hands of the immigrants. These lands have since been graduaily 
parchased to some extent for cultivation, and have in that proportion competed with the 
subsequent sales of the government. In the last two years, the sales of the government 





ie 
have considerably revived. The following table shows the whole quantity of land iu 
each of the states mentioned, and its disposition : 
Towa and 
: Ohio. Milinois. Indiana. Michigan. Wisconsin 
Sold prior to "32...18,836,921.... 2,127,015....6.018,703.... 19,447,505... 
4 State don’tn....... 1,737,838.... 1,712,225....1,012,592.... 599,973.... —- 
: Sold to Sept. *I7... 4,719,479... - 12,475,349 ....9,839,971.... 8,423,709....6,744,417 





4,494,238.... 16,314,589 .. .16,87 1,266....28,471,187... 6,744,417 
9,961,593 .... 25,235,209. ..23,411,431.... 38,426,294. ..82,410,501 


°o 
Beets ctmine. 


The state of Ohio is nearly clear of government ownership in her lands, but the other 
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atates have yet very considerable quantities on sale, portions of which are of little value, 
and can only come into play as the country becomes very densely settled. 

The settlement of these free states, as indicated in sales of land, was very rapid from 
1833 to 1837, and the prosperity of those speculations caused the erection of Michigan 
into a state, and separation of Iowa and Wisconsin from it as territories in 1834. In 
1835}the sales of land in the two latter territories commenced, and have since, as we see, 
reached near 7,000,000 acres of land, which is about one-twelfth of the entire area. The 
sales of the lands from 1832 to 1847, in the six states, amount to 42,202,917 acres. In 
Illinois also they have reached 12,475,349 acres; and if we off-set the quantities sold by 
the states as equal te those still held by the speculators, this may reach about the actual 
quantity of land brought under culture. The state has offered for sale in September, 
230/000 acres of land, donated by the Federal Government in aid of the Illinois and 
Michigan canal. The breadth of land so brought under culture is equal to the produc- 
tion, if laid down in wheat, of the enormous quantity of 1,055,068,177 bushels per annnm, 
and is capuble of supporting 50,000,000 persons, while its inhabitants have increased but 
1,500,000. This is a most remarkable instance of the extraordinary resources of the 
country, as well as of the importance of a market for the sale of the produce. It is to 
be remembered that the settiers on this territory are poor immigrants, whose only re- 
source is their Jabor, and that labor affords them on the new soil what Europe will 
not yield them, abundance of food; and if Europe affords manufactures cheap, any 
quantities that may be got in exchange for their superabundant crops, are but an addition 
to farming profits, 

The exports of the fiscal year, 1847, by converting farm produce, that otherwise would 
not have found sale, into cash and goods, added at least $60,000,000 to the capital of the 
country, an equal, no doubt, to the whole cost of the Mexican war. It is not alone, how- 
ever, by means of the amount actually sold abroad that the producers are benefitted by the 
large export trade. The taking of the surplus out of the country advances the money 
value of the whole crop, and by this means the wealth that usually has a tendency to 
accumulate with the commercial and manufacturing interests becomes, in some degree, 
destitute among the farming interests. We will endeavor to illustrate. The reportof the 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents—a most useful work, displaying the 
lighest abilities, puts down the wheat crop for 1847, at 114,245,500 bushels in all 
the states. This is equal to, in round numbers, 22,847,100 bbls. flour. Now the 
export of wheat and wheat flour for the year ending Jan. 30, has been as fullows, with the 
‘quantity received at New-Orleans and on the Hudson: 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FLOUR AND WHEAT, IN BBLS. FLOUR, 


Export from Export. Received at Price at Received on the Hudgon. 

U, States. Price. N. Orleans. N.O. Price at Albany. 
bbls. bbls. bbls. price. 
1843.... 903,474...§450........... 1 615,405.05 04 06.254 ccces00s 2,238,238. ..$4 56 
1844....1,550,574....450.......... 6 oie 265.6, OU. oskwcpavet 2,474,204....450 
DES. «s AGI PGs uth Bin esac oded BOG 8T2 i558 OO. eee ncs 2,.841.001....5 57 
SAG. 5 sn0 0 RANTS mete, LU asde poheds 1,037 .985....450........... .3,653,441....5 05 
TSE. ot ORO L SOU. 500 O WU cacctcccces se | | en 4,970,900....6 50 
BOOB is. oc icivccuces rt deSecdisctanecce 781,049....5 00............1,557,100....6 00 


If we assume the crop, as given by the Commissioner of Patents, for 1847, as the average 
crop of the Union, the value according to the average export price of 1844 would be 
$99,000,000. The quantity exported in 1847 raised the price to $6 00, or a value of 
$132,000,000 for the whole crop, an income in the money value of the crop of $33,000,000: 
but the whole value exported was $31,560,000; consequently, if nothing had been 
received for the quantity sent out of the country, the producers would have got $1,500,000 
for that sold at home, by reason of the short supply, but they did get nearly $32,000,000 
in cash and products of industry. The commercial and manufacturing interests probably 
bought 10,000,000 Ibs. and they paid $60,000,000 instead of $40,000,000, asin 1844; and 
this difference of $20,000,000 was transferred from factory dividends to farming products 
by the operation of the foreign trade. 

The business of the port of New-Orleans, for the year ending Sept. 1, has been large, aa 
indicated in the value of produce received at that place from the interior, as follows : 
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Total value in 1847, °48....... stay owl vot bashes 0 o. LSQ7O,7F9; 162 
“ ee a a 90,033,256 


és ‘“ : 77,193,464 

” eT: Mhapagad ntac~engep eackan pe Enka Behe £656 BO ENES geese 07,199,122 

The most remarkable feature in this return is the fact that the value of cotton received 

has been more than last year, although the price has averaged but $29 per bale, against 

$44 last year. The following is a statement of the United States crop and its disposition 
for a number of years: 


UNITED STATES COTTON CROP, YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 1. 


1843. 1844. 1845 1846. 847. 1843. 
New-Orleans,. .. 1,060,246... 832,172....929,126....1,037, eeulivbes 979 .. ..1,190,733 
Mobile,......... 481,714....467,900....517,196.... 421,966... .. 323,462 .... 436.336 
Florida,......-. 161,088.... 145,562... 188,693..-. 141.184.... 127,852... 153,776 

si cgdttacacdh ences. cn: ule was aerae 
Georgia,........ 299,491....255,597....295,440.... 194,911....242,789 .... 254,825 
S. Carolina,..... 351,058....304,870....426,361.... 251,405....350.200....961,752 
N. Caroliua,.....  9,039.... 8,618.... 12,487...... 10.637.... 6,061.... 1,518 
Virginia, 15,639.... 15,600.... 25,200.... 16,282.... 13,991... 8,952 


2,030,409 2,394,503 2,100,537 1,778,651 2,347,634 

The exports and United States consumption and remaining stock, for the same years, 
have been as follows: 

EXPORTS, UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS REMAINING ON HAND. 


Exp. to G. Brit. France. Nor.of Europe, Oth. ports. Tot.export. U. States St’k on hand 
Consump., Aug. 31. 


1843... 1,469,711. ...346,179....117,224... 76,493. ..2,010,137....325,129.... 94.486 
1844..1,202.498....282,685.... 62,053... 75,254. .. 1,629,490. ...346,744.. .. 159,772 
1845... 1,439,306. ...359,357.... 134,501, .. 150,592. .-2,083,756....387,006.... 94,196 

846 .. 1,102,399. ...359,703.... 86,692. ..118,028. .. 1,666,792. ... 422,597 .... 107,122 
1847.. ‘830,909... ..241, 186.... 75,692... 93,138...1,241,202. ...427 967 -...214,8: 37 
1848 .. 1,324,265. . ..279,172.. .. 120,348. .. 134,476. .. 1,858,261. . ..531,772....171,468 

The most gratifying feature in this table is the steady and poe increase in the quantity 
taken by our own manufacturers, and we would call particular attention to the faet, that 
in this last year of the low tariff, the increase of manufactures bas been immense, being 
no less than 103,000 bales, or nearly 25 percent. Thatis to say, in 1843, the first year of 
the tariff of 1842, the export was 2,010,137 bales, and the consumption 35,129 bales. 
This year of the tariff of 1846, the exports have diminished 142,000 bales, aud the con- 
sumption increased 206,000 bales. What indisputable proof is here of the influence of 
low tariffs in promoting manufacturing prosperity! It is to be observed, that the cotton 
taken by the manafacturing South aud West from plantations is not embraced in these fig- 
ures. The con umption of the South and West is gradually increasing, and it seems 
proper, in making up an account of the preduction of the couutry, that some notiee should 
be taken of it. The following estimate, from a judicious and careful observer at the 
South, of the quantity so consumed, (and not included in the receipts at all,) may not be 
devoid of interest. Thus, in— 

North Carolina -bales.. 15,500 
Svuth Carolina § 000 


GREE Sab asV iss. ce tee cchecs odboccacceecces nes 6,000 
Alabama 6; 37,506 


Sent up the Western Rivers and consumed, say— 
Received at Cincinuati.... ........226-+ceee sesees 12.500 
" Pittsbarg and Wheelipg.......-....... 12,500 
7 Kentucky s 5,000—-—-—30,000 
» Missouri, Tennessee, Indiana, Illinois, &c 12,509 


Fetal .anas anne <ed\nn shopieen «ood -\ons «od DOl, 575,008 
To which may be added the quantity burnt in the interior, and that lost on its way to mars 
ket; these added to the crop as given above, received at the slipping ports, will show 
very nearly the amount raised in the United States the past season. 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


Joszen R, Incersot. —We perceive by the journals the announcement of the approaching 
retirement from Congress of this distinguished gentleman, and we cannot forbear on this occa- 
sion the expression of our profound regret. Though a political opponent, we have ever 
estimated at their right value the eminent faculties and lofty traits that adorn the mind and 
character of this celebrated and widely-esteemed personage. 

Mr. Ingersoll 1s one of those rare kind of men, in whom, to borrow the phrase of the great 
poet, “the elements are so mixed up, that nature may stand up and say to all the world, this is 
aman,” Of old and honorable family, his unassuming manners and chivalric politeness are the 
charm of a vast circle of friends, whilst they serve as alesson and rebuke to the arrogance of the 
parvenu, Hislife, which might froman early date have been passed amid the tranquil pleasures 
an easy fortune afforded,and which his elegant taste would have found so congenial, has been 
unremittingly devoted to the pursuit of an arduous profession, which he has elevated by his ex- 
ample and enriched by hislearning, Apart from those graver occupations, he has never scrupled 
to turn aside when science or art invited him within their pure domains, and whilst the libraries of 
our various cities are adorned by his discourses on these exalted topics, numerous institutions 
dedicated to their advancement, have received weight from his adhesion, and benefit from his 
liberality. It is only within a few years past that he retired from the Philadelphia bar, so 
jastly proud of his name and services, and accepted a seat in Congress from one of the districts 
of his native city. His course in public life, though brief, has been full of honor to himself and 
advantage to his country. His views of policy are large, elevated and patriotic—with no 
sectarian or party bias, and, therefore, although*opposed ta the principles of his party, we are 
taught to respect them when sustained by abilities so eminent, recommended by motives so 
pure, and connected with a spirit so catholic, as in the case of the Hon. Joseph R. {ngersoll. 
One above all other things should not be overlooked in this hasty and unpremeditated tribute 
to this excellent man, and that has reference to his bearing and conduct in the House. Too 
ofien in our annals it has happened that the dignity of Congress, the repute of our institu- 
tions, and the self-respect of the American people, have all alike been forgotten and outraged 
_ by words and acts unbecoming Senators and gentlemen—nay, even Christian men. Indecent 
deportment and savage threats have scandalized the country and afforded longed-for opportuni- 
ties to our enemies abroad for ridicule and reproach. Itis nottoo much to say that the presence 
of one such man as J. R. Ingersoll in the House, is almost a guarantee against these violations 
of taste and propriety on the part of the unruly and thoughtless His tone so gentlemanly— 
his temper so conciliating—his conduct so charitable, candid and lofty, is a talisman, as it 
were, against perturbations and violence such as we have alluded to; and independent of his 
intellectual loss to the country, we regret alike the absence of his wholesome example, which 
may be well imitated by some, as it is unstintingly admired by all. 

We are at a loss to divine the motive of Mr. Ingersoll’s retirement from Congress, but we 
do hore that talent and merits like his will not be permanently withdrawn from the sphere 
where they are calculated to effect the largest good, and where the public have the right to 
demand their exercise. 

If in the order of events it should so turn out that the nominee of his party should be called 
to the solemn functions of President of these United States, then, we hardly know where 
among the crowd of distinguished men that grace the whig party, we cheerfully admit it, Gen. 
Taylor could select a person for the highest honors within his gift so entirely qualified, and in 
every way so fitto dignify his administration and satisfy the wishes of all men as in the appoint: 
ment of Joseph R. Ingersoll. 

But that our principles are dearer to us than our most valued friendships, we could readily, 
with such a result in view, find it in our heart to say, “it is a consummation devoutly to be 


wished.”’ 
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Durine the past month little worthy of note has taken place in the metropolis. “The 
world” has returned to the city from its summer campaign, and is now preparing to go 
into winter quarters, and the prospects are that New-York will be unusually gay and 
prosperous during the coming winter season. Nothing, hardly, save one of those fearful 
conflagrations which have before visited it, and which have so recently devastated Brook- 
lyn and Albany, can cast a gloom over it. The yellow fever, which was dreaded, and 
which delayed the return of many to town, has passed away, leaving us unharmed, and 
the cholera does not threaten us; we are at rest and at peace, while all other parts of the 
world heaves with confusion and bleeds in civil war. Under such circumstances, it is 
not at all to be wondered at that we take such giant strides onward in civilization, or 
that New-York, in which are concentrated all the means and appliances of our prosperity, 
should yearly, almost monthly, palpably and remarkably increase in size, wealth, influ- 
ence—in what may be called metropolitanism. The admiration, the respect for the influ- 
ence and position of New-York, which is felt by all who study and know them, are not 
such as diminish by familiarity with the subject, but on the contrary, increase the more 
it is contemplated. One remarkable feature of the city is its hotels, which, as at present 
conducted, are peculiar, and the offspring of the last ten years of its metropolitan ad- 
vancement. The increase in the number and size of these establishments of the first 
class has been really wonderful ; two were opened during the past month; the Irving 
House, in Broadway, near Chambers-street, and the Union Hotel, on Union Square—a 
place on which the proposed erection of a hotel five years since, would have been 
laughed to scorn. We intend to speak at length and seriatim about some of our princi- 
pal hotels, and should have commenced to do so in this number, had we not been dis- 
appointed in obtaining some statistics. The printer tells us, too, that he must restrict our 
space for this time, and so we must select from what we had prepared such subjects as 
we think our readers would prefer. 


The Park Tuearre opened the season rather lamely. The house, though very thor- 
oughly and comfortably refitted, did not equal the expectations raised by the extravagant 
announcements made with regard to its splendor. The proscenium is indeed very beau- 
tiful, and the audience is comfortably provided for all over the house; but the lattice 
fronts to the boxes are very unpleasing, the more so that they, from an unlike likeness, 
remind us of the light and gracefal fronts of the boxes at the Astor Place Opera House; 
the forms of the sofas, or, rather, the benches, are very stiff and ungraceful, and the stuff 
with which they are covered is coarse and gaudy, and the drop-curtain is an inexplicable 
waste of paint, in more senses than one. It represents a flat piece of marsh and moor 
stretching to the horizon, having a pool of water in the foreground, and unrelieved, save 
by the distant figure of a horseman, of which little can be seen but the horse’s hind-quar- 
ters. The whole picture might be labelled ‘‘ View of Bergen Flats, looking west, from a 
Philadelphia Railroad car,” were it not that on a spot of bare ground near the pool afore- 
said stands an easel on which is a portrait of Shakspeare, and around this easel are sparsely 
scattered a sickle, a lyre, a cog-wheel, a palette, and other similarly congruous articles. 
Now we know that there are no painters about here crazy enough to paint portraits of 
Shakspeare in any such place, or even to put them out theretodry. The six private boxes 
in the second tier have been removed, those on the stage being all now in the house. 
We think this adecided mistake, and not at all in consonance with the desires of the pub- 
lic. The feeling for private boxes, or at least for boxes which prevent all manner of in- 
trusion of one party or another, is becoming stronger and more general every day ; this 
must be the case where refinement and a taste for refined amusements is developed. Al- 
together, we are sorry to say, the theatre looks rather like a glorified Bowery than what 
we should hope and expect in the Park. The present interior, however, is a vast improve- 
ment upon the inflammatory style of the last decorations. 

Owing to some unavoidable and unexpected delay in the arrival of artists whom he 
had engaged, Mr. Hamet:n was obliged to commence his season with such material as he 
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had at command, and this comprised only himself and a portion of his stock company. 
With this force he produced a series of standard tragedies, without much success. He, as 
we all know, is a wellinstructed actor in the classic Kemste school, good scholars in 
which are now the rarest occupants of the stage, and whatever he did was conceived and 
acted with propriety ; but his voice has suffered so much from an asthmatic affection with 
which he has been troubled for some years, that he was unable to give the text of his part 
with the effect he evidently intended. To ne sustaining such a round of characters as 
Hamlet, Virginius, Othello, Rolla, &c., what greater drawback to success could there be? 
And yet Mr. Hamblin had one which was almost greater; this was the very incompetent 
manner in which he was supported. He had some good artists around him, but was 
obliged to put them in parts by no means well-suited to them. Thus he opened the season 
with Hamlet, himself as the Prince,—a part, by the way, for which he is eminently un- 
fitted,—and Mary Tayvor as Ophelia. Now at this late day we will not be so superfla- 
ous as to admit that Mary Tartor is an actress of great talent; but we must hazard the 
remark that she is rather less able to fill the part of Ophelia than is Mr. Hamaiy himself 
to sustain that ef Jemmy Twitcher. Pizarro, tov, was put on the stage with Mr. Hrevp as 
Pizarro, Mrs. Dyorr as Cora, and Mrs. WinstanLtEYy—an excellent actress in her line—as 
Elvira. What wonder that with such old plays so improperly cast, with six other theatres 
against him, and with the old Park prices of a dollar for the front seat of the first tier or the 
back seat of the third, Mr. Hamstrn’s first two weeks were very unprofitable. But al- 
though Hamlet opened the theatre, we feel sure that im this case it is not “ bad begins and 
worse remains behind.” Mr. Hamstivy is, perhaps, the ablest manager in the country, and 
is fully competent to make the Park theatre both profitable to himself and again a favorite 
with the lovers of dramatic amusements, if it be within the bounds of possibility te make 
itso. The prices of admission have been—as we were sure they must needs be—re- 
duced and graduated, and are 124, 25, 374, 50 and 75 cts. This is but reasonable,as many 
a one must have thought who has paid his dollar to sit in the Shakspeare, and look at the 
top of some great actor’s head on a crowded night. 

The first two unprofitable weeks were succeeded by others more propitious. The 
Mowrcatsirs brought out La Esmeralda in splendid style and filled the house nightly. 
Generous management is almost sure to ensure success; we do not remember any instance 
of its failure save in the case of King John, produced so magnificently at the Park by Mr. 
Cuartes Keay; but in this case the public had been over-dosed with Richard III., pro- 
duced in the same style, and there was not enough difference in the styles of the two plays 
to attract the same audiences back again. 

The Mospetaisirs have brought out La Esmeralda with that perfect knowledge of 
stage effect, and accuracy and taste in costume, so characteristic of the French stage, and 
their performances in it are superior both in kind and in perfection to any they have yet 
given us. Perhaps this may be in some degree.owing to the style of the ballet, which is 
one of the most interesting we ever saw, and in this respect very far superior to any of 
those they produced at the Broadway theatre. It is founded on Victor Hugo's great ro- 
mance, “ The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” in which those of our readers who have read 
the story will remember the heroine is La Esmeralda, a dancing girl for whom a bad priest 
nourishesaselfish passion—who is worshipped in conscious hopelessness by the hideously de- 
formed hunchback bell-ringer of Notre Dame, the protege of the priest—and who loves with 
all the tenderness and passion of woman's nature a certain gallant Count Phebus. Itisnot 
to be expected that anything like the full force of the touching and terrible romance 
which Victor Hugo has built upon this story could be brought out in a ballet, but never- 
theless La Esmeralda is interesting and touching almost to intensity. In the first scene a 
very fine and life-like effect is produced by the entrance of a band of men at arms, who 
turn the beggar populace out of an enclosed square in which they have been amus- 
ing themselves, The soldiers wear real steel breast-plates and helmets, which, mingled 
with the motley dresses of the mob, produce a very picturesque effect. In the last scene 
this effect is heightened by the presence of all the paraphernalia for the execution of La Es- 
meraida, condemned for the murder of her lover Phoebus, whose real murderer is the priest ; 
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with these is mingled a strange, fantastic procession in honor of Quasimodo, the Hunchback, 
who is brought in ina mock Pope’s dress and surrounded by candles and borne on the 
shoulders of six men; to all these are added the retainers of Count Phebus, who it seems 
is not murdered after all, and who is brought in by Quasimodo just as the executioner is 
about to take off the head of La Esmeralda. The stage m these two scenes must give a 
very good idea of the actual life of those days. Madame Monr.aisir shows more capa- 
city as an actress in this ballet than we have given her credit for in speaking of her per- 
formances at the Broadway theatre. As she is about being beheaded, the priest offers to 
save her life if she will indulge his passion, and her attitude and manner as she rejects his 
offers with calm and withering indignation, pointing him to heaven whose perjured ser- 
vant he is, are thrillingly impressive ; we do not wonder that the false, selfish sensualist 
cowers before her and shrinks away. The house always responds to this quict gesture of 
Madame Mowptatsie by a burst of applause. The dances throughout this ballet are 
sparkling. brilliant and coquettish, until after La Esmeralda is saved and returns to the 
stage, in a pas which is rather a suecession of ecstatic bounds of joy than a dance. After 
this all is expressive of exuberant happiness, and even the wretched Quasimodo takes the 
floor with uncouth antics. The performance of the part of the Hunchback by M. Corey, 
the comic dancer of the company, is indeed the most remarkable we ever saw of the kind. 
He is made up with admirable skill into one of the most hideous and pitiable objects 
which it is possible to conceive. and is a faithful embodiment of the Quasimodo described 
by Vicror Huco. He seems afflicted with a double curvature of the spine of the most 
fearful description, a huge wen covers one eye and half a brow, which is shaded by a 
flood of coarse. unkempt hair ; fang-like teeth protrude from his mouth, his ungainly arms. 
on which hang huge mis-shapen paws, swing together as if his collar bones were broken ; 
and his legs knotted, gnarled and knock-kneed, seem fit, though hardly able, to sustain the 
misshapen body to which they belong; and yet, with his frame thus distorted, M. Corsy 
not only walks, but fights, and even dances. The piece ends happily, unlike the novel; 
retributive justice being satisfied by the death of the priest, who, attempting to stab La 
Esmeralda, is killed by Quasimodo. This is rather more satisfactory, though hardly so 
thrilling as the last scene in the novel, in which the priest and the Hunchback gaze from 
the tower of Notre Dame upon La Esmeralda as she burns at the stake, and the priest 
hurled from the height to the roof by his vengeful protege, drops a mangled mass to the 
ground, while the deformed outcast, gazing upon his once honored protector and his still 
adored goddess, says “ These are all I have ever loved” Quite a feature in the ballet is 
the first entrance of Phabus—the handsome M. Connet—who comes in on horseback armed 
eap-a-pie in silver plate armor, over which he wears a light blue surcoat beautifully em- 
broidered with gold, his ample plume of white ostrich feathers hangs over his helmet with 
a fall which is really ravishing to the eye, and no woman nor even man in the house 
wonders that the poor Esmeralda should yield herself up, body and soul, to such a superb 
embodiment of chivalric gallantry. 

Among the artists at present engaged at the Park, is one, our great admiration of whom 
we intended to have expressed ere now, both here and elsewhere; we mean Miss Rost 
Tetain, “that charming woman with the charming name,” as we heard her called one 
night. It is by no means paying Miss Tetsrx such a compliment as her talents and attrac- 
tions merit, to say that she has no equal in her line in the country; and yet it is a high 
compliment to any lady to say that she can assume, with even tolerable success, the char- 
acters which are Miss Te.ats’s forte ; for they require combined simplicity and refinement, 
a freedom which seems unrestrained and which is kept scrupulously within the bounds of 
instinctive propriety, the quiet bearing of the thorough-bred gentlewoman, the immodest 
consciousness of the under-bred miss; a perception of the most delicate shades of charac- 
ter—those which are the results of the coloring lent by indefinable gradations of society,— 
unimpeachable taste in dress and the ability to manifest without caricaturing the want of 
taste, a charming person and winning ways.—all these are required to achieve success in 
Miss Texain’s parts, and all these she has in great perfection. Asa reader she is almost 
faultless, her accentuation of a phrase being always that which makes it the mosteffeetive 
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without making it seem that effect is sought, and her face isa running commentary upon 
her words, so apt and ever varying is its expression; here, however, we think that she 
errs a little; she is prone to a rather too excessive motion of feature, though perhaps 
this is required to make the expression of the face tell on the rerrote spectators in our 
largest theatres. But perhaps the most remarkable trait of Miss Tersin’s acting is your 
ever present consciousness that it is a lady who is before you. Her tone of voice has 
‘« gentlewoman ” in it, she dees not move alimb or a feature without making unconscious 
refinement unobtrusively manifest, and she is withal so arch, 80 demure, so sly, so co- 
quettish, so malicions and so naive at different times, that she is fascinating at all times. You 
never find yourself making excuses for her, and yetshe so wins upon you that you almost wish 
that she may do or not do something which weukl be a call upon your generosity. Miss 
Tx vein has several times played Lady T'eaz/e, and in our opinion with great success. 
We heard some praising her performance of this character, but with aslightly apologetic 
tone adding that it was out of her line—too heavy for her. We must disagree with these 
good people, both with regard to their tone and their reason assigned. Miss Texan is 
not a tragic actress, nor is she expected we believe to take the first female parts in high 
comedy ; but there are many of the latter for which she is eminently fitted both as to 
talent, style, and person, and of these we think Lady Teazle is one. We wish to see the 
sprightly, caustic, Londonized country-girl made not one whit “ heavier ” than Miss Tet- 
pin makes her: and we hope that ere long she will give us an opportunity to speak of 
her performance in this, one of her most charming characters. 


Mr. Forrest.—An extraordinary proof of the popularity of this distinguished actor has just 
been given at the Broadway Theatre, where he has run through an engagement of 23 nights 
to audiences crammed to suffocation. The public taste as regards his fine acting, seems ** to 
grow by what it feeds on,” for after more than 20 years’ performance of the identical charac- 
iers he yet continues to play, his auditors appear still unsatisfied—still hungry for more. ‘he 
critics who from personal malevolence have tenaciously pursued him with their waspish 
sarcasms for long years, seem at last confounded by a deep sense of their own impotence, and 
the unassailable strength of the great tragedian. Whilst they decline into their native in- 
significance, he rises still higher into the empyrean where their limited gaze is unable to follow 
him. Thetrashy verbiage that used to annoy the admirers of Mr. Forrest, and which once had 
a semblance of truth, now becomes ludicrous from its evident malice, and his vastly improved 
acting. The cry once was, his physical powers may arouse the million, may tickle the ears of 
the groundling, but cannot fail to shock the taste of the discerning, and make the judicious 
grieve. Such criticism applied to the immature efforts of budding genius, might here and 
there be just; but after 20 years of constant study, of wide experience and foreign travel, to 
address the same nauseating denegations to the present marvellous performances of Mr 
Forrest, which still retaining all the inspiration of earlier years, are enriched with the refinements 
of closer observation and sounder judgment—why what else can be inferred from them than the 
extreme ignorance, or the lowest spite of the miserable scribes who thus prostitute their 
functions and insult an impartial and enthusiastic public. A year ago in this magazine we 
remarked the perceptible change in Mr. Forrest’s earlier style of acting. Its native force, 
terrible from its earnestness, which formerly was spread over the entire character he assumed, 
animating and buoying it up from beginning to end, now began to reveal itself in different 
phases. The same element became more subtle, and, as it were, capricious, The passion 
which used without artifice to alternate with tenderness, now fitfully disguises itself in dis” 
sembling tones of moderation, only at an unexpected moment to burst out with a suddenness and 
grandeur that startle, awe and overwhelm the spectator. In this we recognize the fruits of 
riper study—the artist is more accomplished, but necessarily more artificial. Whilst we 
recall with a relish, we can never suppress those magnificent outpourings of passion, that with 
the impetuosity of the avalanche, and the roar of the mighty cataract, used to arrest our sense 
and ’bate our breath, we do not the less admire and enjoy the nice discrimination and craftier 
touches of art that now display themselves in more regular light and shade over the brilliant 
surface of his astonishing acting. Only lately we were discussing with Mr. Forrest these 
gradual changes in style, and seeking to give a labored analysis of our shifting impressions, to 
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all of which he listened with edifying patience, when at last he abruptly remarked: “ it is the 
same picture, only in a different light.” Perhaps the great actor is less sensible than the 
double-sighted critics, who often seem to sce the things they do not, of any marked alteration 
in his style. We regret we have not space to enter more minutely into this interesting dis” 
cussion, and give full expression to the sentiments bis late acting awakened in us. There 
were scenes and passages we never shall forget, and among them, most prominent of all, was 
his interview in Hamlet with the Queen. We gave our whole attention to this tremendous 
effort, and certainly neves did this wonderful artist rise to such sublimity before. It was a 
moment of inspiration that years may not again bring forth. The effect on the house was elec- 
trifying—silence and awe sat on every brow and filled every soul. But we must perforce 
suspend our remarks, which we always do with the hope and consolation of renewing them 
again and again—for it isa theme our pen loves wisely, but not too well. Pity that is not 
worthier the subject. 

We are pleased to learn that Mr. Forrest does not contemplate, yet awhile, retiring from 
the Northern stage. The serious fatigue attendant upon his Southern and Western tours has 
compelled him, at a sacrifice of purse, to abandon his oldest, if not his warmest admirers. 
The rumors, “ thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,” floating through the press, that Mr. Forrest had 
selected a tragedy from the mass offered for the prize of $3,000, proposed a year since, are all 
without foundation. He has not read through even a portion of them, and thus far with serious 
misgivings of the result. 


American Art Usion.—This important institution has now been nine years in opera- 
tion, and is producing already perceptible results upon the tastes of the community, mani- 
fest in the number and character of the visitors at the free exhibition in Broadway, and 
the studious and attentive air with which the paintings are regarded. The institution 
was commenced with a few hundred subscribers, and numbered, fur 1847, 9,666. The 
amount of cash received last year was $48.733. Of this, $33,636 was expended in the 
purchase of 272 paintings of the best character of American Art, 250 bronze medals, and 
50 silver medals, all of which were distributed by lottery among the subscribers, in ad- 
dition to the two engravings, “ the Jolly Flat-Boatmen” and “ Sybil,” to a copy of each of 
which every subscriber is entitled. In 1846 only 145 paintings were allotted. The in- 
creased number of 1847 was proportioned to the enhanced prosperity of the institution. 
The paintings were drawn by members living in every section of the Union. No. 211 
went to Maine, and No. 271 to Alabama. Every state in the Union, from the extreme 
north to the distant souta, and from the Atlantic to the remote west, contains choice spe- 
cimens of American Art, forming a nucleus for budding genius in every quarter, dis- 
tributed by this institution. The Gallery, situated on Broadway, is 11) feet in length 
by 22 in width,, and is free at all times to visitors. Under the efficient management of 
the present Superintendent, Mr. John W. Moore, known to our subscribers as the former 
publisher of the Review, the best arrangements are made for the accommodation of 
members, and the prompt transmission of their plates. It is no small task to receive 
and receipt for, and furnish, 30,000 engravings to 15,000 subscriptions, to which the num- 
ber will run this year; and those who remit early will find it to their own advantage, 
@s well as aiding in the general result. 
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Lire, Letrers, axp Lirgrary Remains oF Joun Keats. Edited by Richard Monkton 
Milnes. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


Poor Keats! his name comes to us like a sound of reproach—of gentle and mournful 
reproach. We question whether any poet of equal merit was ever so little understood 
and appreciated by the public of his own time as John Keats; and posterity has done but 
little to redeem the injustice of his contemporaries. This statement, however, must be 
received with some qualification ; for Keats met with as much blind Lact yt and exag- 
gerated applause from his immediate friends, as cold neglect from general readers, and bit- 
ter and unrelenting censure at the hands of those critics who swayed the popular taste. 
Nor is the public to bear alone the blame of the indifferent reception of his works; 
much of this is to be visited upon the poet himself. Unfortunately tor him, his dazzling 
genius showed itself in very early effusions, the offspring of a rich but ungoverned fancy ; 
and, encouraged by the lavish praise of his friends, he rushed into serious composition od 
fore age had ripened his taste, and before study had given him the proper consciousness 
of his real merits. Keats was yet almost a mere boy, when trusting to his rich command 
of language, his powers of imagery, and a kindred inspiration which Chaucer and Spen- 
cer had lighted in his breast, he hastily commenced and hastily concluded his “ Endymion,” 
a poem full of those very faults and beauties which might be expected from his tempera- 
ment and his age. That it contains many weak passages, the most hasty perusal would 
satisfy even a casual reader; but his errors were redeemed by a richness of coloring, a 
verborum curiosa felicitas peculiarly his own, and which ought to have disarmed criticism 
of its venom. 

One great and fatal mistake, at this period of his life, seems to have retarded the ripen- 
ing of his taste. Whether through affectation or ignorance, he professed the utmost con- 
tempt for the Rules of Art, an error of judgment to which many young writers are prone. 
That a study of those rules is not sufficient to form excellence, we freely admit, as also 
that our earliest authors wrote independent of laws which had as yet no existence; but it 
should be remembered, on the other hand, that the legislation of the Arts is not at all ar- 
bitrary, but framed by judicious criticism, and based upon a study of those very masters 
whose unguided efforts have built up models and precedents for criticism to work upon. 
Thus a Homer and his predecessors, and the tragic poets of Athens, bold pioneers of lite- 
rature, explored their way into a virgin mine, brought out the hidden wealth of a semi- 
barbarous language, and produced the richest specimens it now can boast, ere Aristotle 
could lay down the rules of composition So it was necessary that Chaucer should write, 
and write successfully, without a model or a guide in his own language, before the Eng- 
lish Horace could exercise the wholesome tyranny of his poetical ote So, likewise, 
some Ennuis must of necessity have appeared betore the lyristof Tibur; and Marot, Regnier, 
and many others before Boilean—one Boileau as Keats impertinently calls him. 

We think that this view of the rules of art has a tendency to exculpate them from the 
reproach of arbitrary dictation. He who codifies them does not make them, he only de- 
clares what the law is. The law does not the less exist, because not yet enacted in a 
written form. It obtains by custom long before the statute is passed. No one, therefore, 
is justified in refusing to conform to its requirements, though he plead earlier precedents, 
overruled by later decisions. As well might a young painter decline to avail himself of a 
chemical discovery, because Tintoretto and Dominichino were not acquainted with it, or 
neglect to peruse a treatise on Perspective because composed since the times of the Caracci. 

We are aware that as the production of native excellence must precede the laying down 
of rules, so their promulgation has seldom been followed by the display of extraordinary 
genius ; but this is not the fault of the rules; rules cannot be made until pre-eminence has 
been attained, and it is the nature of human things to decay as soon as they cease to im- 
prove. 

But we want no better evidence than the example of Keats himself, to prove that our 
authentic rules of composition are according to the unwritten constitution of art, and in 
direct consonance with the geniusof the language. There is an immense interval between 
“Endymion” and “ Hyperion.” In this and almost all his later poems, Keats reached a 
perfection of metre, a correctness and elegance of diction, not surpassed by the musical 
Byron himself. So the declared admirer of Pope, and the open reviler of his precept and 
example, reached the same point by different roads; a warning to the enlias for lite- 
rary honors. 

It is, we believe, a prevailing opinion that John Keats died of an article in the Quarterly 
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Review ; indeed we have many witnesses to that effect. Byron wrote the cruel and un- 
feeling jeu d’ esprit : 

“ Who killed John Keats? 
‘I,’ says the Quarterly, 

So savage and tartarly, 
‘It was one of my feats.'” 


There is a stanza of the 11th Canto of Don Juan to the same effect, though in a more 
humane strain. Shelley also took up the cudgels for his deceased friend, under the distinct 
impression that an article was the cause of his death, and hurled some stanzas of such vin- 
dictive indignation at the anonymous slanderer of the Review, as must have caused the 
“nameless worm ” to wriggle under the infliction. 

We could furnish a long list, headed with such names as Racine and Montesquieu, of au- 
thors who are reputed to have absolutely died of Criticism. But Keats was not the victim 
of Journalism; indeed, we imagine that, were the trath well investigated, many a literary 
homicide would have to be struck off from the list, and we rather incline to the opinion of 
Lord Byron, that “he who would die of an article ina Review, would have died of some- 
thing else equally trivial.” 

But, although we must acquit the dull-pointed arrows of Blackwood and the Quarterly 
of the guilt of deliberate murder, sentence of downright injustice must be passed’ against 
their reviewers, for their rough handling of a production of such high promise, though 
imperfect, as Endymion—“ slip-shod Endymion,” asa friendly critic happily qualifies it. 
There was more sense and manliness in Jeftrey’s verdict: “ It is in trath as full of genius 
as of absurdity.” The article of the “Edinburgh” from which we quote, thougk 
sufficiently severe, had great influence in awarding to Keats his proper rank among the 
poets of that ical day. But it elicited an effusion of jealous spleen from the author of 
Childe Harold, which we must here record, if only to show the man-worshippers of the 
Satanic school, how much base clay there entered in the composition of their idol. 

Byron writes: “Send me no more Keats, I entreat; flay him alive—if some of you 
don’t, I must skin him myself. There is no bearing the drivelling idiotism of the mani- 
kin.” And again :—“ Nobody could be prouder of the praise of the ‘ Edinburgh’ than I 
was, or more alive to their censures, as I showed in ‘ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers.’ At present all the men they have ever praised are degraded by that insane article. 
Why don’t they review and praise ‘Solomon’s Guide to Health?’ It is better sense, and 
as much poetry as Johnny Keats !”’ 

This is preposterous! Byron, the man of bright thoughts unconnected, the spendthrift 
explorer of an ideal mine of gold, who never could cast his precious ore into one single 
shapely image—the bard whose desultory verse never rallied around the unity of a poetic 
conception, is it he who undervalues the incense of the “ Edinburgh,” because one puff of 
it had in justice been awarded to the author of Endymion? Pitiful jealousy! Yes, 
jealousy alone inspired the brutal letter of which we have given an extract. Nothing 
so vindictive could flow from any other source. Byron felt within his deepmost conscivus- 
ness, that apart from the wealth of diction of his youthful rival, the latter possessed the 
rare gift of invention, the true epic power which he himself most miserably lacked. 
There is a vast conception shadowed forth in “ Hyperion,” which, had the precious frag- 
ment been punlaned. would have produced a world-poem. Keats was not confined to 
his self for a theme, he was not reduced to count the pulses of his neart for an inspiration 
he could create ; he was in the original sense of the word and in the meaning of its ety- 
mology—a poet.* 

But it was not the obloquy of the press, nor the envious bitterness of a rival, that 
crushed, though they might woand—the !ofty spirit of the youthful bard. We have evi- 
dence in the volume before us—we have Keats’ own words. Indeed we fear that he re- 
ceived, in a rather too philosophical manner, the censures that descended upon his “ pretty 
pars of paganism.” He says: ‘‘ The attempt to crush me in the Quarterly has only 

»rought me more into notice, and it is a common expression among the book-men, ‘I won- 
der the Quarteily should cut its own throat.’” And again: “ You will be glad to hear 
that Gifford’s attack upon me has done me service—it has got my book among several sets. 
nor must I forget to mention the present of a £25 note I had anonymously sent me.” He 
alludes to a circumstance that deserves commemoration, if only to suggest imitation. 


* The poem of Hyperion, although truncated and shorn of its fair proportion, produces the effect of a 
mutilated statue by Phidias. We have no words to praise the antique simplicity and awful sublimity of its 
opening. The passage where the fallen Titans are described, suggests at once a comparison with Miltou's 
devils, and the comparison is nowise to the detriment of Keats. The following lines are Miltonian io the 
Spirit. 

* Many more, the brawniest in assault, 

Were pent in regions of laborious breath, 
Dungeoned in opaque element, to keep 

Their clenched teeth still clench'd, and all their limbs 
Lock'd up like veins of metal, cramp'd and screw'd ; 
Without a motion, save of their big hearts 

Heaving in pain and horribly convulsed 

With sanguine, feverous, boiling gorge of pulse.” 
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Some generous mortal sent him anonymously a beautiful sonnet and a still more beautiful 
£25 note. 

Alas for romance! the death of Keats was occasioned by a disease hereditary in his 
family—consumption ; but it was hastened by poverty and perhaps by love. The book 
betore us does not throw much light upon the latter incident, nor do we wish itdid. We 
protest against the curtain of the affections being torn apart, merely becatse they were 
those of a man conspicuous for literary talent. 

The work now before us is merely a collection of such poems and fragments of poems 
by Keats as had not yet reached the public eye. Prefixed to these oecursa narrative pur- 
porting to give his life, and eee eee of his letters. Some of these friendly com- 
munications, never intended for the public eye, really deserve perusal; they bear the im- 
press of his peculiar turn of mind and of expression—the sudden melting of conceit into 
feeling—the quaint and unexpected epithet, the apparent unconnectedness of phraseology 
whose remote chain thought unexpressed supplies—all these are to be met with in these 
hasty notes of intimate greeting, and Keats can hardly be accused of imtrodacing these 
characteristics for effect, into his published works. 

The poems in the collection, although not deficient in occasional beauty, are obviously 
too imperfect, and in many instances too hastily produced, to add much to the reputation 
of Keats. The tragedy of Otho the Great is monstrous, and what is worse, undramatic. 
The fragment of the Cap and Bells, though teeming with Spenserian invention is too tri- 
fling is its details. We regret, however, the character of “ Crafticanto,”” whieh bade fair 
to be an original. Of the minor poems and fragments the merit is fitful and occasional. 

We have been induced to say more of the collection before us than its merits may war- 
rant, by our deep sympathy for the sweet young poet, who wrote so much and so well; 
who died at 25, but did not, as his own epitaph implies, leave a name “ written upon the 
waters.” His narhe is written in the hearts of all those who can love and appreciate a 
young and warm inspiration. 

The task of collecting these literary remains had been projected by Shelley ; but the author 
of “ Adonais” had hardly ceased to mourn over the grave of his friend, before his own 
was dug in that same Protestant cemetery at Rome ; that beautiful spot of earth, where 
he had ever wished his “ cor cordium ” might rest. Thanks to the work of Mr. Milnes, 
we have now less cause to regret that Shelley’s intention was never carried out by him. 

We would here express a regret that Mr. Putnam, the enterprising publisher, did not 
seize this opportunity of giving to the world the first complete edition of the works of 
Keats. 


Vanity Farr: A Novel without a Hero. By William Makepeace Thackeray. Harper 

Brothers, New-York. 

“ Vanity Fair” is the embodiment of the Maxims of La Rochefoucault. Every thought,| 
every action is traced to one spring—the intensely egotistical instinct of human nature. 

Mr. Thackeray has been already before the public under the pseudonyme of M. A. 
Titmarsh. We owe to his pen many humorons sketches: “ Jeames’ Diary.” the “ Snob 
Papers,” and several other productions have been acknowledged by him. And although 
he now appears in a different and more important character, we must welcome hirn as an 
old friend, not asa new dequsilben He is not yet forty years old, but has seen life 
under many faces, Since he left Cambridge, he has been a painter, an editor, an occa- 
sional contributor, and finally a regular man of letters. He has travelled, resided in 
foreign countries, mixed with all orders of society both at home and abroad, being him- 
self well connected ; in short he has enjoyed and improved every opportunity of know- 
ing man; and now, mark the conclusion he has reached—the old, dreary conclusion : “ all 
is vanity !” 

For Vanity Fair is the world, and through its booths and busy places of pleasure and 
sorrow, the author leads the reader with Sentiment on one arm and Satire on the other. 
Would we could say that Vanity Fair is only the world whick Mr. Thackeray has fre- ' 
quented ; but we fear that, after all, every world out of Utopia is but a Vanity Fair. 

There is no hero to this povel; probably because the male characters, being true copies 
from Nature, are all below the epic proportions of novel-heroes. What personage is 
there, in this picture of every day life, that would at all realize the conceptions of the 
least romantic of fair.readers? Not Dobbin, certainly ; though kind, warm-hearted, gen- 
erous and a soldier, he is not intellectual enough; and, worse than all, he lisps, and he is 
not handsome. Not Rawdon Crawley, the ‘heavy dragoon ;” he is too heavy by far; 
a novel hero would be ashamed of the constant luck at cards of Rawdon Crawley: no 
uovel hero onght to live by his wits; if poor, he should meet, in the Xth chapter, some 
rich old gentleman in want of an heir. Nor will George Osborne do; true, he rides well, 
dances well, fences well, spars well, and looks very well; but he is frivolous, vain, and 
imtensely selfish. He is a worldling, even in his boyish days: a fair character through- 
ont for Vanity Fair, but no hero; we have no sympathy for him; although he marries 
poor, sweet Amelia, and thereby gets disinherited, we despise him because he repents of 
his generosity ; the only redeeming trait about him is, that he gets killed m the middle 
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of the book. The other personages are either too low, or insignificant, or too old, or too 
mean; in fact, every actor in the cast has some defect that unqualifies him for the part 
of a hero—precisely as in real life. 

But we have two heroines; sweet, kind, tender Amelia is certainly one; soft, yielding 
creature, she seems out of place in Vanity Fair; yet we do meet once in a while such ex- 
ceptions. But the other is our fayorite; Rebecca Sharp, clever, keen, pliant little 
«‘ Becky ” What though she is heartless, selfish, designing, intriguing; we love her be- 
cause she is talented, energetic—and successful. The adventures of these two women of 
on™ disposition are the woof and web of the story ; all the rest is only nap, but a nap 
of most excellent quality. We will + to draw out the separate threads, and coil them 
up into as small a space as possible, advising our readers to buy the cloth itself, if they 
wish te know more. 

Amelia, wealthy John Sedley’s daughter, and Rebecca, whose father was a poor, dis- 
sipated artist, meet together at school; ‘‘ Becky,” who pays for her tuition by her servi- 
ces, contrives to win the friendship of her sweet companion, and on the day that the latter 
leaves school, manages to exchange her present position for that of a governess in the 
family of Sir Pitt Crawley. She enjoys a short respite, however, in a visit to her wealthy 
friend ; and then she makes a desperate attempt at Joseph Sedley, Amelia's brother, a rich 
East Indiaman. She fails—never mind, reader, this is first attempt, she will do better 
bye-and-bye. After drawing largely upon the bounty of her fair friend, she enters the 
family of Sir Pitt Crawley; and here she makes a fair trial of her talents; she subdues 
the avaricious old baronet, both his sons, Pitt a hypocrite and Rawdon a profligate; Lady 
Crawley, her daughters, Sir Pitt’s brother, the parson, a swearing, fighting, drinking 
clergyman, the parson’s wife, a medling intriguer, all yield to the ascendancy of her pli- 
ant, yet energetic genius. But she brings all her fascinations to bear upon Rawdon, who, 
though a younger brother, expects a large fortune from his aunt, Miss Crawley. The 
latter, a whig, a free thinker, and a humorist, visits Sir Pitt, and Becky fails not to sub- 
jugate her likewise; so that the spinster insists upon taking the favorite to London. 
There Becky exerts her genius to such good purpose that the aged maiden dotes 
on her, and that when Sir Pitt, who cannot bear her absence, comes to tell her that he 
has lost his wife, and proposes to make her Lady Crawley, she is ubliged to confess that 
she is married, being already wedded in secret to his son Rawdon. Did I not say that 
she would do better bye-and-bye ? 

Bat Becky's condition is not much improved by this connection ; true, she is Mrs. Cap- 
tain Crawley; but the aunt revokes her will, Sir Pitt declines giving assistance to his 
son, and Becky Sharp is obliged to turn sharper in order to live. We next follow the 
young couple to Brighton, where they meet, among other persons, George Osborne and 
his wife, Amelia. George has been shamed by his friend Dobbin into marrying her in 
spite of her father’s bankruptcy, thereby incurring the curse of his own father, and— 
what is worse in his eyes—gettig disinherited. Here Rebecca appears to great advan- 
tage, making love to Osborne out of pure deviltry, devising ways and means for raising 
money and for not paying any bills, and urging her accomplished husband in a career ol 
profitable gambling. 

He of Elba happening to escape, our characters are transported to Belgium, where 
Becky defrays expenses by her fascinations, makedier Sea aid-de-camp to Lord 
Tufjo, who is in love with her, becomes the cynosure of all eyes, and artfully contrives 
to amass quite a sum of money, for fear that Rawdon might get killed at Waterloo—but 
he does not, although he distinguishes himself. 

Here the story becomes dilatory, diffuse, and it loses much of its interest. After all, 
there is more sense than people are generally willing to allow, in making heroes and 
heroines marry at the conclusion of a drama or a novel. Laugh as we may at Aristotle 
and the classic school, some unity is absolutely necessary to make a plot interesting ; and 
human ingenuity has yet devised no plan more successful for preserving the unity of ac- 
tion, than to keep a marriage in reserve ‘or a catastrophe. 

During a lapse of years, it is somewhat tiresome to trace how Sir Pitt dies, leaving the 
baronetcy to Sir Pitt junior, who also inherits the fortune of his maiden aunt, Rawdon 
being cat off with £100; how George Osborne gets killed’ at Waterloo, and how his 
widow, sweet Amelia, finds, in due tyme, some consolation in the birth of George O., 
junior ; how fat Joseph Sedley goes to India, leaving a small annuity to support his bank- 
rupt father and family; how kind, warm-hearted Dobbin also betakes himself to the 
East Indies, after performing certain acts of generosity seldom: witnessed in Vanity Fair ; 
and how Rebecca and her husband, after shining and gambling at various places on the 
coutinent, finally return to England, Becky having artfully compromised his debts there, 
at a trifle on the pound. 

_ With the return of Becky to London, the story becomes once more lively and interest- 
ing. By dint of skill, impudence, perseverance and&intrigue, our heroiae achieves a 
wonderful standing. She suljjugates the Marquis of Steyne, a new and very interesting 
character, makes a free use of his cash and of his influence, moves in the first cireles, is 
smiled upon by royalty, and completely succeeds in obtaining the great aim of her life, 
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and asserting for herself that rank in society which she conceives is due to a woman of 
her talents. She has a son whom she hates, and sends to school under the wing of the 
marquess ; and she intrigues to obtain a government appointment for her husband ; but 
just as the latter’s name is about to be zazetted, just as “‘ Becky” has gathered a nice 
private purse, her edifice of fortune is demolished at one blow. Poor Becky, she is like 
a spider in a well regulated household; she weaves a web most industriously, only tu see 
it swept off by an evil genius. Lord Steyne, who has no idea—the old rake—of dealing 
out cash and influence forever without return, gets Rawdon arrested on a small debt, and 
leaving the latter to mope at a spunging house, visits his wife most assiduously. But as 
the guilty pair are enjoying their opportunity, they are surprised by the sudden appear- 
ance of Rawdon, who has been liberated by Lady Pitt Crawley. A grand scene ensues; 
Rawdon, the vulgar wretch, knocks the a down, strips Becky of her jewelry, and 
scatters her private purse to the winds. No duel follows, however; the matter is hushed 
up, Rawdon is sent to govern a distant island, where he dies after a few years, and Becky 
is left to shift for herself on about £300 a year. After a few efforts to rise superior to her 
fate, she almost gives up, and becomes a perfect vagabond, travels frem city to city in 
rather disreputable company, and finally takes to small gambling, rouge, and cognac. 

Meanwhile Amelia’s life lias been quiet, sedate and obscure. She lives in poverty with 
her broken down parents, and her only consolation is ler George, so like—too like we 
think—his father. But a better day is coming; her mother dies, her son is taken care 
of by his wealthy grandfather, and Joseph, fat, rich Joseph, her brother, returns from 
India, with lank, lisping Dobbin, who has been twelve or fifteen years in love with 
Amelia. Fat Joseph unties the strings of his fat purse and makes Amelia keep house for 
him. That is not all; her old father dies, leaving her—a little more leisure; and old Os- 
borne likewise makes his final exit, leaving her considerable property. Who happier 
now than sweet Amelia, with her dear boy and plenty of means? One day, our happy 
party, including Dobbin, take into their heads to travel, and Pumpernickel, in Ger- 
many, being recommended for fat Joseph’s damaged liver, they establish themselves 
there, and begin to enjoy life. 

Thither also the novelist leads ‘ Becky,” to bring about his catastrophe. She re-asserts 
her old dominion over Amelia and her corpulent brother, and although Dobbin opposes 
her, brings about his marriage with her old friend. For her own part, she captivates her 
former admirer, Joseph, so completely, that although they do not marry, she extorts all 
his property and kills himn—with kindness probably—in a wonderfully short time.  Forti- 
fied with wealth, she returns to England, where she silences envy, leads the fashion, and 
begins to entertain some esteem for or neglected son, who, through a series of providen- 
tial demises, has succeeded to the title of his uncle. 

Such is the bare outline of a story told with the most marvellous richness of lively de- 
tail, elegant phrase, and humorous situation. Once in a while, while reading this work, 
we had occasion to ejaculate mentally, “‘ Boz come again—no more, no more of that.” 
But aside from the occasivnal influence of school and prevailing taste, Mr. Thackeray is 
original ; so much so, that it is with diffidence that we venture a hint that “ Becky” may 
possibly have been suggested by a character in Sue’s “‘ Mathilde,” whose name we forget. 
But Sue’s characters are abstractions or chimeras, while Thackeray’s are of human flesh 
and blood. Our author is too cynical to indulge in the melting mood ; yet, in perusing / 
Vanity Fair, the reader will occasionally experience that delightful involuntary thrill 
which the pathos of Sterne and Dickens so often produces. 

We are sorry to learn by the title page that the i//wstrations are “ by the author;” they 
are very many and very bad. We presume, however, that they are copies of the originals. 





’ 





Fatrtacies or tur Facutty: With the Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine. By Dr. 
Dickson, of London. Edited by Dr. Turner, of New-York. Second American Edition, 
stereotyped from the Fifth London Edition, 8vo., pp.224. New-York: H. Long & Brother. 


When Lord Byron, who had a great horror for blood-letting, and who lost his life in 
Greece in consequence of violating a promise made to his mother, never to allow himself 
to be bled, used to speak of medicine as the “ destructive art of healing,” the expression 
was looked upon simply as an autithetical flourish, which contained less truth than poetry 
in it. Could the bard witness the strictly mathematical and logical manner in which this 
work strives to prove his position to be true, he would be seen to greet it with an em- 
phatic “I told you so!” People generally have an innate perception that blood-letting is 
unnatural and pernicious ; but the difficulty has hitherto been to demonstrate this truth to 
the understanding by an argumentation at once philosophical and satisfactory. The faver 
which Dr. D’s effort has received is strong evidence in its behalf. While five editions 
have been demanded in London and two in New-York, we see that it has been translated 
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into the German, Swedish, and French languages, and that the most respectable periodi- 
cals abroad are not backward in bestowing upon it the meed of applause. The present 
edition is dedicated, by permission, to Mrs. General Gaines. 


Essays on taz Proeress or Nattons, in Productive Industry, Civilization, Population 
and Wealth. Illustrated by various statistics. By Ezra C. Seaman. Baker & Scribner, 


145 Nassau-street. 

This is a very elaborate work, comprised in a handsome octavo volume, embracing a 
great variety of statistical matter of considerable interest and use to most people. They 
are, however, for the most part used by the author as illustrating the protective system, 
of which he is an advocate. As that system is now so utterly exploded throughout the 
commercial world, and its monopoly and deleterious influence upon general industry so 
universally acknowledged, the arguments advanced in the work fall to the ground, and 
leave with the reader regrets that so much skill and industry should not have had a more 
stable foundation. We intend hereafter to recur to the work. 


Corraces anp Corrace Lrre; containing places for country-houses, adapted to the means 
and wants of the people of the United States; with directions for building and improv- 
ing; for the laying out and embellishing of grounds; with some sketches of life in 
this country. By C. W. Elliott. H.W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati; A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co., New-York. 

The judicious expenditure of money in the construction of cheap country-houses is a 
great object with a large class of persons in this country. Much money and vexation 
may always be avoided by commencing understandingly in the first instance. To do so, 
the pursuit of the information afforded in the work belore us is indispensable, and it will 
doubtless be appreciated, not only by those who build, but by those who buy, live and 
dwell in the many beautiful cottages with which the face of our country is annually be- 


coming more thickly dotted. 

Man anv us Motives. By George Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, &c. Harper Brothers. 
This work, forming No. 26 of Harper’s New Miscellany, is recommended to favorable 


notice by the former publication of the same author. It is of a religious tendency, being 
lessons drawn by the writer from the phases of the mind as developed on the sick bed, 
which he rightly asserts tells the man almost as much as the martyr’s pire. 


Home Inrtuence: A Tale for Mothers and Daughters. By Grace Aguilar. Harper 
Brothers. 
This is of the class of religious novels, and possesses much general interest. The scene 

is laid in Wales, and the plot is well developed and carefully sustained, 

TuHankrutyess: A Narrative comprising passages from the Diary of the Rev. Allan Tem- 
ple, author of “ Records of a Good Man’s Life.” Harper Brothers. 


clever and interesting work. 
A very clever and int ting work 





